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The  pen  ys.  the  sword: 

Do  police  determine 
the  rules  and  tone 
of  press  relations? 


By  Richard  Kobel 

f In  Buena  Park.  Calif., 
police  officers  complain  about 
TV  news  crews  stepping  on 
body  parts  at  the  site  of  an 
airplane  crash.  An  officer  at 
the  scene  compares  the 
media's  behavior  to  a group  of 
sharks  in  a feeding  frenzy. 

H Police  officers  in  Connec- 
ticut form  a human  barricade 
outside  the  home  of  a slain 
fellow  officer,  to  block  a 
reporter  from  approaching  the 
officer's  widow. 

K In  Jefferson  Parish,  La.,  a 
U.S.  District  Court  judge 
orders  the  sheriff  to  stop 
discriminating  against 
reporters  and  photographers 
from  a local  newspaper,  saying 
the  sheriff  is  acting  out  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the 
paper's  coverage  of  the 
sheriff’s  office.  The  sheriff 
responds  by  issuing  new. 
stricter  media  relations 
guidelines  that  bar  deputies 
from  almost  all  contacts  with 
the  press  other  than  in  writing. 

H In  Madisonville,  Ky.,  a TV 
news  reporter  claims  that  the 
local  police  chief  shoved  her 
through  a doorway  to  the  City 
Council  chambers  and  hurt  her 
arm.  The  chief,  who  is  under 
heavy  criticism  from  the  press 
for  mismanagement  of  his 
department,  denies  the  allega- 
tion. 

Punishing  the  Press 

In  police  jurisdictions 
throughout  the  United  States, 
police  become  angry,  adver- 
sarial and  uncooperative  with 
the  press  for  a variety  of 
reasons,  including  press 
criticism  of  the  police  agency, 
inaccurate  reporting,  publica- 
tion of  sensitive  information, 
lack  of  press  sensitivity,  or  the 
betrayal  of  an  officer’s  trust. 
Whatever  the  reasons,  the 
resulting  anger  and  cynicism 
impedes  the  work  of  both 
groups  and.  more  subtly,  can 
compromise  the  flow  of  impor- 
tant information  to  the  public. 

Police  use  a variety  of  tech- 
niques to  punish  the  press. 
These  include  restricting  ac- 
cess to  information,  denying 
requests  for  interviews  or 
disregarding  reporter's 
deadlines.  Police  have  also 
been  known  to  release  informa- 


tion to  a reporter’s  competi- 
tion to  get  revenge. 

For  many  contemporary 
police  administrators,  media 
relations  is  the  most  important 
aspect  of  a community  out- 
reach program.  Today's  police 
administrators  tend  to  be 
keenly  aware  of  the  power  of 
the  press  to  shape  public  opi- 
nion. Concerned  with  the 
public  image  of  their  agencies, 
and  in  the  prevention  of  crime 
through  public  education, 
such  administrators  realize 
that  they  can  earn  the  respect 
and  cooperation  of  the  public 
through  effective  use  of  the 
press. 

And  when  it  comes  to  the 
flow  of  information  to  the 
public,  most  reporters  con- 
cede, it  is  the  police  who  set  the 
terms  and  conditions. 
"They’ve  got  much  more 
power  than  they  know  they 
have,”  says  Kevin  Diaz,  a 
police  reporter  for  the  Min- 
neapolis Star  Tribune. 
‘‘Reporters  are  obliged  to  play 
by  their  rules." 

Joseph  Hallinan,  a reporter 
for  the  Indianapolis  Star  who 
previously  worked  the  police 
beat,  also  acknowledges  the 
power  of  the  police  over  jour- 
nalists. "They  can  nail  you 
much  worse  than  you  can  nail 
them.”  he  says. 

Police  punishment  of  errant 
reporters  can  be  more  severe 
than  merely  hanging  up  on  a 
reporter  or  playing  dumb,  ac- 
cording to  David  Krajicek,  the 
Police  Bureau  Chief  for  the 
New  York  Daily  News.  Kra- 
jicek recalled  that  when  he  was 
working  for  the  Omaha  World 
Herald,  one  of  his  predecessors 
as  a police  reporter  was  virtual- 
ly blackballed  by  the  Police 
Department  because  of  some 
critical  stories  that  had  been 
written.  "They  did  not 
cooperate  with  him  at  all,’’  said 
Krajicek.  "It  was  essentially 
an  organized  effort  among 
police  not  to  give  him  anything 
they  didn't  have  to  give  him.” 

First  vs.  Sixth  Amendments 

The  specifics  of  police-press 
disputes  can  take  many  forms, 
but  restricted  access  to  police 
information  is  the  common 
thread  that  runs  through 
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Unmasking  the  serial  rapist 

FBI  studies  methods  and  mentality 


By  Jacob  R.  Clark 
A recent  study  undertaken  by 
the  FBI  ’s  National  Center  for  the 
Analysis  of  Violent  Crime,  which 
profiled  41  convicted  serial 
rapists  who  had  committed  a 
total  of  837  rapes  and  sexual 
assaults,  offers  a startling 
glimpse  into  the  ways  and  means 
of  serial  rapists  and  seems  to 
debunk  many  of  society’s  long- 
held  beliefs  about  these  offenders. 

Roy  Hazelwood,  a supervisory 
special  agent  working  out  of  the 
FBI  Academy's  Behavioral 
Science  Instruction  and  Research 
Unit  in  Quantico.  Va.,  hopes  that 
the  landmark  study  — the  first  of 
its  kind  ever  undertaken  by  a law 
enforcement  agency  — will  allow 
investigators  to  recognize 
behavioral  patterns  common  to 
serial  rapists  that  will  aid  in  their 
capture. 

The  study  portrays  the  serial 
rapist  as  Mr.  Average  American 
in  many  respects:  intelligent,  pro- 
bably married,  employed,  a 
veteran,  with  normal  reading 
habits  and  hobbies  — as  well  as  a 
chilling  history  of  sexual  violence. 

Beginning  in  1984,  Hazelwood 
spent  three  years  interviewing 
the  rapists,  who  were  scattered 
among  12  state  penitentiaries. 

Best  and  Most  Proficient 
For  purposes  of  the  study. 


Hazelwood  and  his  colleagues 
defined  a serial  rapist  as  one  who 
had  raped  or  sexually  assaulted 
10  or  more  victims. 

"We  set  that  criteria  for  three 
specific  reasons.”  he  said.  "They 
were  the  most  proficient  and  the 
best.  They  were  the  most  difficult 
to  apprehend.  This  is  obvious  by 
the  number  of  victims  they  raped. 
So  we  wanted  to  find  out  why 
they  had  beat  us  for  as  long  as 
they  had. 

"You  can’t  do  that  with  a guy 
that’s  raped  once  or  twice  and 
gets  caught.  But  with  a person 
who's  raped  10  or  more  times,  you 
can  do  that.”  Hazelwood  added. 

In  a recent  interview  with  LKN, 
Hazelwood  said  he  also  wanted  to 
find  out  what  changes  occurred  in 
the  rapist's  method  of  operation 
and  his  behavior  toward  the  vic- 
tim. 

Hazelwood  found  that  this 
small  group  of  criminals  had 
logged  over  400  attempts  at  rape, 
and  had  stolen  over  $4  million  in 
private  property  in  connection 
with  their  sexual  assaults.  They 
also  had  racked  up  more  than  200 
other  convictions. 

"So  a very  small  number  of  peo- 
ple were  responsible  for  a very 
large  number  of  crimes," 
Hazelwood  said. 

The  interviewers  reviewed  hun- 
dreds of  police  reports,  victims’ 


statements,  psychological  and 
prison  records  before  questioning 
the  rapists,  all  of  whom  voluntari- 
ly agreed  to  participate. 

"We  were  fully  prepared  to  sit 
down  and  talk  with  these  in- 
dividuals,” Hazelwood  said. 

Looking  for  Changes 

Interviewers  spent  an  average 
of  7 hours  with  each  rapist  and 
explored  his  childhood  and  family 
life,  education,  marital  history, 
arrest  history,  and  then  concen- 
trated on  his  crimes,  focusing  on 
the  first,  middle  and  last  offenses. 

"The  reason  we  did  that  was  to 
see  what  changes  had  occurred.” 
Hazelwood  explained.  "You  don’t 
have  time  to  speak  to  an  in- 
dividual about  65  rapes,”  which  is 
the  highest  number  admitted  to 
by  one  man. 

The  interviewers’  findings 
seem  to  contradict  the  public's 
long-held  perception  of  a rapist  as 
a poor,  unemployed,  nonwhite 
loner  of  below-average  in- 
telligence, who  rapes  out  of  a need 
for  sexual  gratification. 

For  instance,  of  the  41  men,  35 
were  white,  five  were  black,  and 
one  was  Hispanic.  Their  mean  age 
at  the  time  of  their  first  rape  was 
21.8  years,  and  29  at  the  time  of 
their  last  rape.  Fifty-one  percent 
were  said  to  be  above  average  in 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Angry  St.  Paul  residents  band  together 
to  drive  off  money-tossing  drug  deaiers 


Drug  dealers  in  the  Summi^ 
University  neighborhood  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  appear  to  have  aban- 
doned their  latest  tactic  aimed  at 
recruiting  youngsters  into  the 
drug  trade  — throwing  money 
from  their  flashy  cars  to  neigh- 
borhood children  playing  in  the 
streets  — after  angry  residents 
organized  and  decided  to  "set  the 
rules,”  police  and  community 
leaders  say. 

The  incidents  began  in  late  May 
and  continued  through  early  June 
when  suspected  drug  dealers, 
cruising  neighborhood  streets 
and  school  bus  stops  in  Mercedes 
Benzes  and  BMWs,  tossed  $20 
and  $50  bills  out  the  car  windows 
as  school  children  scrambled  to 
scoop  up  the  cash. 

In  other  incidents,  people  in  the 
cars  would  invent  simple  games, 
saying  the  children  would  have  to 
“earn”  the  cash.  In  another  case, 
a $100  bill  was  found  “growing” 
in  a tree  and  a group  of  neighbor- 
hood children  fought  one  another 
to  be  the  first  to  retrieve  it. 

Word  of  the  drug  dealers' 


games  alarmed  and  angered 
parents  in  the  largely  black, 
working-class  neighborhood,  who 
feared  that  the  people  in  the  cars 
were  trying  to  recruit  their 
children  into  the  drug  trade.  More 
seriously,  they  say  the  dealers  are 
undermining  the  values  that 
hard-working  parents  are  trying 
to  instill  in  their  children. 

The  mother  of  an  eight-year-old 
told  the  Minneapolis  Star- 
Tribune:  " I didn’t  have  a nickel  to 
my  name  and  I had  to  tell  my  little 
boy  he  couldn't  have  any  of  that 
money.  I don’t  think  he  under- 
stood, but  if  he  takes  that  money 
what  are  they  going  to  do  next?” 

St.  Paul  police  officers  say  what 
happens  next  is  that  the  drug 
dealers  begin  "training"  children 
to  follow  them  if  they  want  more 
fast  cash.  Later,  the  youngsters 
will  be  told  they  must  earn  the 
money.  Drug  dealers  like  to 
employ  children  as  lookouts  and 
drug  couriers  because  the  law  is 
not  as  harsh  on  juveniles  as  it  is 
on  adults. 

Capt.  Albert  Singer  of  the  St. 


Paul  Police  Department  told 
LEN  that  juvenile  involvement  in 
the  city’s  drug  trade  has  grown 
“considerably”  in  recent  months. 

"We  have  reports  of  some 
juveniles  making  up  to  $2,000  a 
week  as  runners  or  holders"  in  St. 
Paul’s  flourishing  crack  market, 
he  said. 

Singer  said  his  department  also 
knew  of  instances  where  kids 
were  being  paid  to  throw  rocks  at 
squad  cars  patrolling  the 
neighborhood  or  to  assault 
passers-by. 

But  neighborhood  residents 
decided  to  counter  the  drug 
Continued  on  Page  14 

We’re  Moving 

As  of  Aug,  25,  Law  Enforcement 
News  will  be  located  in  new 
quarters.  All  correspondence 
and  inquiries  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  new  address  and  phone 
number  for  a short  lime  there- 
after The  new  address  and 
phone  number  will  appear  in  a 
future  issue. 


Around  the  Nation 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  - 
Police  Chief  Maurice  Turner  is 
looking  to  recruit  more  homicide 
detectives,  in  response  to  a sharp 
increase  in  the  number  of  murders 
in  the  city.  So  far  this  year,  168 
homicides  have  been  recorded  — 
100  of  them  drug*related  — up 
from  116  at  the  same  point  in 
1987. 

MARYLAND  — Opoonents  of  a 
new  gun-control  law  have 
gathered  enough  signatures  to 
force  a November  referendum  on 
the  statute,  which  bans  the 
manufacture,  sale  and  possession 
of  cheap  handguns  known  as 
Saturday  Night  Specials. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  - Tougher 
enforcement  and  expanded 
education  programs  are  being 
credited  with  a six-year  decline  in 
the  state’s  level  of  drunken- 
driving  deaths.  Officials  said  57 
percent  of  the  state’s  1981 
highway  fatalities  were  alcohol- 
related,  compared  to  36  percent  in 
1987. 

NEW  YORK  - Gov.  Mario 
Cuomo  has  signed  legislation  to 
outlaw  money  laundering  in  the 
state.  Under  the  law,  which  takes 
effect  Nov.  1.  there  will  be  three 
degrees  of  offense,  ranging  from  a 
Class  A misdemeanor  to  a Class  D 
felony,  with  penalties  that  could 
run  twice  as  high  as  the  amount  of 
money  being  laundered. 

PENNSYLVANIA  - PoUce  in 
Portage  were  forced  to  do  their 
patrolling  in  a city-owned  dump 
truck  earlier  this  month  while  the 
department’s  only  police  cruiser 
was  idled  for  repairs.  Local  of- 
ficials were  said  to  fear  insurance 
problems  if  police  patrolled  in 
private  cars,  so  they  opted  for  the 
unusual  alternative  transporta- 
tion. 

A Philadelphia  narcotics  officer 
and  six  former  officers  were  in- 
dicted on  Federal  racketeering 
charges  this  month,  in  connection 
with  an  alleged  conspiracy  to  ex- 
tort money  and  cocaine  from  local 
drug  dealers. 


ALABAMA  — Prosecutors  are 
said  to  be  concerned  that  an  early* 
parole  program,  begun  in  March, 
may  lead  to  increased  crime. 
Under  the  program,  which  fol- 
lowed a court  order  to  reduce 
prison  overcrowding,  1.238  in- 
mates were  released  in  the  first 
three  months,  a rate  three  times 
higher  than  last  year’s  parole 
rate. 

FLORIDA  — Meeting  at 


separate  conferences,  the  Florida 
Sheriffs  Association  and  the 
Florida  Police  Chiefs  Association 
have  approved  resolutions  oppos- 
ing the  legalization  of  drugs.  The 
police  chiefs’  group  called 
legalization  an  “overly  simplified, 
illogical  and  a dangerous  solution 
to  a serious  and  complex 
problem.” 

Carlos  Lehder  Rivas,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  responsible  for 
80  percent  of  the  Colombian  co- 
caine entering  the  United  States, 
has  been  sentenced  to  a term  of 
life  without  parole  plus  135  years, 
following  his  conviction  for  im- 
porting 3.3  tons  of  cocaine  into 
this  country.  Federal  Judge 
Howell  W.  Melton  said  the 
sentence  is  intended  to  send  “a 
message.  . .to  our  society  that  it 
will  do  everything  it  can  to  rid 
itself  of  this  cancer.” 

Pinellas  County  Undersheriff 
Jerry  Miron  has  been  named  to 
the  Victims  Committee  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  Miron 
is  the  only  law  enforcement  ex- 
ecutive on  the  committee. 

LOUISIANA  — New  Orleans 
Police  Supt.  Warren  Woodfork 
has  said  that  50  city  officers  and 
others  will  be  required  to  take 
drug  tests  as  part  of  a stepped-up 
drug  enforcement  effort. 

Five  employees  of  the  Farmer- 
ville  Police  Department  may  be 
laid  off  following  voters’  rejection 
of  a one-cent  sales  tax  that  was  to 
have  been  used  to  pay  for  police 
and  fire  equipment,  maintenance 
and  operations. 

The  State  Senate  has  approved 
legislation  expanding  the  crime  of 
prostitution  to  include  soliciting 
along  a public  righ^of-way.  Those 
convicted  would  face  a minimum 
jail  term  of  90  days,  and  a judge 
could  suspend  up  to  45  days  of  the 
sentence  if  the  offender  has  an 
AIDS  test  and  performs  com- 
munity service  work. 

State  troopers  took  over  patrol 
responsibilities  briefly  in  New 
Orleans  the  week  of  July  11  to 
counter  a sick-out  by  officers  pro- 
testing low  pay  and  the  lack  of  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  - A series 
of  drug  raids  in  Orangeburg 
County  last  month  resulted  in  33 
arrests,  according  to  Sheriff  C.  R. 
Smith.  The  raids  marked  the  first 
action  for  the  governor’s  RAID 
team,  a 60-member  drug  strike 
force. 

TENNESSEE  - Knoxville 
Police  Commissioner  Phil  Keith 
said  this  month  that  cocaine 
dealers  operating  in  the  Austin 
Homes  public  housing  project  ap- 
pear to  be  part  of  drug  gangs  from 
Florida  who  are  seeking  control  of 
the  narcotics  market  through 
violence. 

VIRGINIA  — Roy  B.  Smith  has 
been  charged  with  the  murder  of 
Manassas  police  Sgt.  John  D. 
Conner  3d,  38.  who  responded  to  a 


report  of  gunfire  at  Smith's 
house.  Conner  is  said  to  be  the 
first  officer  killed  in  the  depart- 
ment’s 115-year  history. 


ILLINOIS  - The  State  Senate 
has  approved  legislation  that  for 
the  first  time  would  allow  law  en- 
forcement authorities  to  use  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping  devices 
without  the  consent  of  at  least  one 
of  the  parties  being  bugged.  The 
bill  was  hailed  as  a historic  action 
in  the  effort  to  crack  down  on 
drug  traffickers. 

Clifford  Launius,  the  Des 
Plaines  police  officer  fired  after  he 
left  his  post  to  help  his  family  dur- 
ing a severe  flood  last  August, 
has  filed  a request  in  Cook  County 
Circuit  Court  to  get  his  job  back, 
charging  that  his  dismissal  was 
“contrary  to  the  facts  of  the 
case." 

The  city  of  Chicago  experienced 
691  murders  in  1987,  the  third 
lowest  homicide  rate  in  the  city 
since  1968,  according  to  police 
statistics. 

MICHIGAN  - The  city  of  Dear- 
born has  added  the  first  black  of- 
ficers to  its  190-officer  police 
force.  Chief  Ronald  Deziel  said 
they  will  be  among  16  recruits 
who  begin  orientation  on  Aug.  8. 

Harold  Shapiro,  a member  of 
the  Destroit  Board  of  Police  Com- 
missioners for  the  past  five  years 
and  its  chairman  for  the  past 
three,  retired  last  month,  saying 
he  felt  handcuffed  by  the  board's 
shaky  relationship  with  Police 
Chief  William  Hart  and  by  police 
unions  he  did  not  respect. 

WISCONSIN  - The  number  of 
violent  crimes  in  the  state 
dropped  by  2.6  percent  from  1986 
to  1987,  according  to  Uniform 
Crime  Report  figures.  Homicides, 
however,  rose  from  149  in  1986  to 
168  last  year. 


IOWA  — Indianola  Mayor 
George  Hladky  has  questioned 
the  police  use  of  concealed  tape 
recorders  during  routine  duty. 
The  City  Council,  which  had  ap- 
proved the  use  of  the  devices,  will 
draft  guidelines  to  protect 
citizens'  rights. 

MINNESOTA  - Police  Chief 
Gregory  Lange  of  Claremont  was 
fatally  shot  July  5 while  respond- 
ing to  a domestic  dispute.  An- 
drew Salinas  and  Robert  Salinas 
were  arrested  in  Missouri  and 
charged  with  the  murder.  Lange, 
the  police  chief  since  January 
1986,  pleaded  guilty  last  month 
to  first-degree  theft  and  was  to  be 


sentenced  on  July  25.  He  had 
faced  up  to  10  years  in  prison  and 
a $10,000  fine. 

Schools  in  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul  have  banned  electronic 
beepers,  out  of  concern  that 
students  are  using  the  paging 
devices  for  drug  sales. 

MONTANA  - Flathead  County 
Sheriff  Chuck  Rhodes  said  earlier 
this  month  that  he's  “willing  to 
go  to  jail”  rather  than  comply 
with  a district  court  order  direct- 
ing him  to  accept  juvenile 
prisoners.  Rhodes  said  the  ACLU 
and  Federal  guidelines  prohibit 
him  from  housing  juveniles  with 
adults. 

NEBRASKA  — The  state’s  coun- 
ties stand  to  lose  $380,000  in 
Federal  juvenile  justice  assis- 
tance if  separate  jails  for  juvenile 
offenders  are  not  set  up  by  Dec.  8. 


COLORADO  — The  Denver 
Police  Department’s  new 
40-officer  gang  task  force, 
organized  this  month  after  the 
shooting  deaths  of  two  teenagers, 
began  work  on  July  21.  The  task 
force  will  operate  a telephone 
hotline  for  information  and  tips 
on  gang  activities. 

Former  Denver  Police  Chief 
Thomas  Coogan  is  scheduled  to 
marry  police  Sgt.  Heather 
Rodriguez  on  Nov.  19.  Rumors  of 
a relationship  between  the  two  led 
to  Coogan’s  forced  resignation  ir\ 
April  1987. 

NEW  MEXICO  - The  state 
Crime  Victims  Reparations  Com- 
mission has  received  an  $83,000 
grant  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice.  The  grant  represents 
35  percent  of  the  payments  made 
by  the  state  to  crime  victims  in 
the  previous  fiscal  year. 

OKLAHOMA  — Anadarko 
Sheriff  Carroll  G.  Hamilton  has 
asked  a judge  to  dismiss  grand 
jury  charges  that  could  lead  to  his 
ouster.  The  grand  jury  alleged 
that  Hamilton  set  up  a drug  fund 
in  his  own  name  at  a bank,  failed 
to  prevent  escapes  from  the  coun- 
ty jail,  and  allowed  deputies  to 
falsify  process-serving 
documents. 

TEXAS  — The  U.S.  Customs  Ser- 
vice’s "Zero  Tolerance"  program, 
which  in  the  past  few  months  has 
led  to  thousands  of  arrests  and 
the  seizure  of  numerous  boats  and 
automobiles  over  the  discovery  of 
even  the  smallest  amount  of 
drugs,  has  gone  into  full  opera- 
tion at  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  In- 
ternational Airport,  following  the 
completion  of  agent  training  and 
the  assignment  of  sufficient  pro- 
secutors to  handle  the  anticipated 
caseload. 


Fort  Worth  police  officer  Steve 
Weaver,  fired  three  months  ago 
for  fixing  traffic  tickets,  was 
ordered  reinstated  by  an  ar- 
bitrator, who  agreed  that  Weaver 
had  not  been  advised  of  his  appeal 
rights.  Weaver,  who  admitted  fix- 
ing three  tickets,  said  losing  his 
job  was  unfair  punishment. 


ALASKA  - Kodiak  City 
Manager  Gordon  Gould  has  said 
he  may  wait  until  September  to 
choose  a successor  to  Police  Chief 
Max  Hurlbutt,  who  resigned  last 
month. 

Bethel  officials  say  that  police 
are  spending  33  percent  of  their 
budget  to  place  drunks  in  protec- 
tive custody  to  comply  with  a 
state  Supreme  Court  ruling.  The 
effort  requires  7.800  man-hours 
annually,  at  a cost  of  $312,000. 

CALIFORNIA  - The  Bay 
Area's  first  “anti-hate"  hotlines 
have  begun  training  volunteers  in 
the  San  Jose/Santa  Clara  County 
area.  The  telephone  service  will 
take  calls  on  racism  and  racial 
harassment  and  abuse  24  hours  a 
day. 

On  July  25.  the  San  Francisco 
Board  of  Supervisors  approved  a 
SI. 9-billion  budget  for  the 
1988-89  fiscal  year.  The  board 
raised  taxes  and  cut  some  city  ser- 
vices to  cover  a $179-million 
budget  shortfall  and  avert  the 
layoff  of  160  police  officers. 

IDAHO  — The  Pocatello  City 
Council  has  confirmed  Capt. 
James  Benham.  a 21-year  police 
veteran,  as  police  chief,  suc- 
ceeding Norman  Propst.  who 
retired. 

OREGON  — The  state  parole 
board  has  approved  the  early 
release  of  some  burglars  and  rob- 
bers to  make  more  room  in 
prisons  for  drug  dealers  and 
manufacturers.  The  state  is  cur- 
rently housing  approximately 
4.600  prisoners  in  facilities 
designed  for  2.800. 

WASHINGTON  - Seattle  Police 
Chief  Patrick  Fitzsimons  says 
security  planning  for  the  1990 
Goodwill  Games  is  running  a year 
behind  schedule,  due  to  a “critical 
need"  for  money  to  hire,  train  and 
pay  for  officers  to  cover  the 
Olympic-style  games  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Uruon. 

The  1,100-member  Seattle 
Police  Guild  has  voted  to  spend 
$5,000  of  union  funds  to  under- 
write summer  youth  dances,  in  an 
effort  to  break  down  barriers  be- 
tween law  enforcement  and  the 
city's  young  people. 
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in  Dallas  and  Miami  PD’s  targets  domestic  marijuana 


Ex-BJA  head 
Vines  named 
in  Dallas 

The  City  Manager  of  Dallas  has 
reached  well  beyond  the  city 
limits  to  find  a new  qhief  for  the 
troubled  Dallas  Police  Depart- 
ment. tapping  a veteran  ex- 
ecutive who  has  headed  two  large 
urban  police  departments  and  a 
bureau  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice. 

The  appointment  of  Mack  M. 
Vines,  currently  the  Police  Chief 
of  Cape  Coral,  Fla:,  was  an- 
nounced on  July  26  by  City 
Manager  Richard  Knight,  who 
said  he  hoped  Vines  will  bring  a 
“fresh  perspective”  that  will  help 
solve  the  problems  confronting 
the  2.400-raember  police  force. 

Knight  said  Vines  will  begin  his 
duties  on  Aug.  22. 

Vines  replaces  Billy  Prince, 
who  resigned  abruptly  on  April 
12  amid  several  ongoing  con- 
troversies involving  the  depart- 
ment, including  its  alleged  use  of 
excessive  force  in  shooting  in- 
cidents that  have  angered  the 
city’s  minority  community,  and  a 
highly  publicized  dispute  be- 
tween the  Dallas  Police  Associa- 
tion and  the  city’s  Civilian 
Review  Board,  which  was  dis- 
banded in  June  as  a result  of  the 
police  union’s  efforts  to  limit  its 
powers. 

Assistant  Chief  Louie  Caudell 
Continued  on  Page  14 


Miami’s  Dickson 
quits  abruptly 
in  frustration 

Miami's  first  black  police  chief, 
Clarence  Dickson,  who  headed 
the  Miami  Police  Department 
during  its  “River  Cops”  corrup- 
tion scandal,  abruptly  resigned 
on  July  16.  reportedly  over  his 
frustrations  in  dealing  with  the 
City  Commission. 

Assistant  Chief  Perry  Ander- 
son, 43,  who  is  also  black,  was 
tapped  by  City  Manager  Cesar 
Odio  to  replace  the  54-year-oId 
Dickson. 

Dickson  was  credited  with  pro- 
viding the  department  with  digni- 
ty and  integrity  and  maintaining 
morale  among  its  officers  as  it 
weathered  the  most  massive  cor- 
ruption scandal  in  its  history. 
More  than  80  Miami  cops  were 
suspended  or  arrested  as  an 
outgrowth  of  the  “River  Cops” 
scandal,  in  which  six  city  officers 
initially  were  charged  with 
racketeering  and  drug  trafficking 
after  they  were  implicated  in  the 
drowning  deaths  of  three 
suspected  drug  dealers,  whose 
bodies  were  fished  from  the 
Miami  River. 

But  it  was  Dickson's  frustra- 
tion over  dealings  with  the  City 
Commission  that  reportedly  led 
him  to  resign,  although  a 
spokesman  for  the  Miami  Police 
Department  declined  to  speculate 
Continued  on  Page  14 
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A roundup  of  criminal  justice  activities  at  the  Federal  level 
it  Department  of  Justice 

If  Senate  approval  materializes  as  anticipated,  a new  U.S.  At- 
torney General  may  soon  be  at  the  helm  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, following  the  resignation  of  Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese 
3d  on  July  5,  just  hours  after  a special  prosecutor’s  report  that 
pointed  to  ethical  lapses  on  Meese’s  part  but  stopped  short  of  call- 
ing for  his  indictment.  One  week  later.  President  Reagan  ended 
rampant  speculation  among  the  Washington  press  corps  by  an- 
nouncing the  nomination  of  former  Pennsylvania  Gov.  Richard  L. 
Thornburgh  to  succeed  Meese. 

Announcing  his  resignation  at  a Sacramento,  Calif.,  news  con- 
ference, Meese  said:  “The  fact  that  these  allegations  have  been 
proved  false  and  there’s  no  criminal  proceedings  fully  vindicates 
me.”  Resigning  amid  the  same  swirl  of  controversy  that  critics 
said  was  characteristic  of  his  three-and-a-half-year  tenure  as  At- 
torney General,  Meese  said  he  had  “determined  over  the  course  of 
a few  weeks. . .that  it  would  be  advantageous  for  me  to  return  to 
private  life  before  the  Administration  ends.” 

President  Reagan’s  nomination  of  former  Governor  Thornburgh 
would  bring  back  to  the  Justice  Department  a lifelong  public  ser- 
vant who  served  from  1969  to  1975  as  U.S.  Attorney  for  the 
Western  District  of  Pennsylvania.  Winning  a reputation  in  that 
post  as  an  anticrime  crusader  who  prosecuted  public  officials  and 
organized  crime  figures,  Thornburgh  was  nominated  by  President 
Gerald  Ford  as  assistant  attorney  general  in  charge  of  the  criminal 
division.  He  remained  with  the  Justice  Department  until  1978, 
when  he  won  the  first  of  two  terms  as  Pennsylvania  Governor. 
Since  1986  he  has  been  director  of  the  Institute  of  Politics  at  Har- 
vard University’s  Kennedy  School  of  Government. 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  a member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  said  he  expected  rapid  confirmation  of  Thornburgh. 


If  the  prolonged  nationwide 
drought  fails  to  eradicate  the  an- 
ticipated $10-billion  marijuana 
harvest  in  the  United  States  this 
year,  the  Federal  Government 
has  vowed  to  do  so  by  mobilizing 
thousands  of  law-enforcement 
agents  this  summer  in  a high- 
profile  campaign  to  destroy  the  il- 
legal weed. 

Operation  Stop  Crop,  an- 
nounced by  Attorney  General  Ed- 
win Meese  3d  on  July  11,  is 
described  as  the  nation's  most 
concerted  attempt  yet  to  destroy 
the  domestic  cannabis  crop, 
utilizing  a stepped-up  deploy- 
ment of  National  Guard  troops 
and  helicopters,  a toll-free 
number  to  encourage  citizen  in- 
formers, and  expanded  under- 
cover policing  aimed  at  identify- 
ing and  prosecuting  major 
growers. 

Meese  himself  led  a raid  on  a 
marijuana  grower's  plot  in 
Foresthill,  Calif.,  on  July  5.  just 
hours  before  he  announced  his 
resignation  as  Attorney  General. 

The  new  campaign  comes  as 
surveys  show  that  U.S.  consump- 
tion of  marijuana  has  decreased, 
while  at  the  same  time  U.S.  pro- 
duction of  the  plant  is  booming. 
Harvests  are  said  to  be  bigger, 
the  product  more  potent,  and  the 
profit  incentive  higher  than  ever 
before. 

Despite  previous  eradication  ef- 
forts under  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration, the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  believes 
that  marijuana  production  has 
tripled  since  1981  — from  about 
2.6  million  pounds  to  about  7.7 
million  pounds  in  1987.  DEA  ad- 
mits that  its  figures  are  “rough,” 
but  emphasizes  that  they  show  an 
alarming  increase  in  production. 
The  agency  estimates  there  are 
90,000  to  150,000  commercial 
growers. 

“What’s  happening  is  we’re 
seeing  a lot  more  marijuana  grow- 
ing in  weird  places  — under- 
ground and  indoors,”  said  one 
Justice  Department  official,  who 
spoke  anonymously  with  the 
Washington  Post.  “So  what  we’re 
trying  to  do  is  heighten  the  focus 
and  attract  public  opinion  to 


what's  going  on.  We're  looking  at 
this  campaign  as  a concerted, 
long-term  effort." 

Critics,  however,  see  the  opera- 
tion as  an  expensive,  long-term  ef- 
fort that  will  have  little  or  no  suc- 
cess against  the  harvest  or  its 
growers,  who  are  using  more  wily 
techniques  to  outsmart  law- 
enforcement  officials  and  counter 
eradication  efforts. 

“This  is  sort  of  mid-summer 
madness.”  said  Arnold  Trebach,  a 
professor  at  American  University 
and  the  president  of  the  Drug 
Policy  Foundation,  a group 
critical  of  U.S.  drug  laws.  “These 
raids  are  going  to  be  minimally  ef- 
fective on  every  level.  The  fact  is 
there  is  no  amount  of  military 
force  that  can  be  used  in  any 
civilized  manner  that  can  have 
any  significant  impact  on  the 
crop.” 

U.S.  marijuana  producers  now 


supply  25  percent  of  the  mari- 
juana smoked  in  the  United 
States,  surpassing  such  long-time 
suppliers  as  Jamaica  and  Belize. 
Now  only  Colombia,  with  32.5 
percent,  and  Mexico,  with  27.9 
percent,  supply  more,  according 
to  a recent  report  by  the  National 
Narcotics  intelligence  Con- 
sumers Committee. 

“The  U.S.  growers  are  starting 
to  corner  the  market.”  said 
RoUand  Hughes,  chief  of  DEA's 
Cannabis  Investigations  Section, 
and  one  of  the  coordinators  of 
Operation  Stop  Crop. 

“I  think  the  question  we  have 
to  ask  ourselves  is;  Does  the  U.S. 
want  to  be  known  as  a source 
country  for  marijuana?”  he 
added. 

Apparently  not.  because  U.S. 
officials  have  now  mounted  the 
most  extensive  eradication  cam- 
Continued  on  Page  12 


Drought  proves  unexpected  ally 
in  efforts  to  combat  pot  crops 


The  extended  drought  that 
has  plagued  much  of  the  nation 
for  the  past  few  months  has 
proved  an  ironic,  unexpected 
boon  to  the  Administration's 
efforts  to  combat  marijuana 
growing,  officials  said  recent- 
ly- 

In  Ohio,  where  marijuana  is 
the  state’s  third-largest  cash 
crop,  bringing  in  an  estimated 
$540  million  a year  to  growers, 
the  drought  has  stunted  plant 
size  and  some  growers  have 
resorted  to  building  irrigation 
systems,  according  to  local 
law-enforcement  officials. 

In  Meigs  County,  where 
some  of  the  most  potent  mari- 
juana in  the  nation  is  said  to  be 
grown,  officials  have  been 
busy  pulling  the  plants  as  part 
of  an  eradication  campaign 
and  have  noticed  they  are  not 
as  tall  as  in  previous  years. 

“This  is  the  biggest  county 
in  the  state  for  marijuana.  But 
right  now,  it’s  short.  It’s  hurt 
by  the  drought  just  like  every- 


thing else.”  Meigs  County 
Sheriff  Howard  Frank  told  the 
Newhouse  News  Service. 

Deputy  Don  Snyder  said 
5,000  plants  had  been  grabbed 
this  year  in  Meigs  County’s 
anti-marijuana  campaign, 
which  employs  airplanes, 
helicopters,  land  vehicles,  and 
agents  of  the  state's  Bureau  of 
Criminal  Investigation.  Each 
plant  is  worth  about  $1,000, 
but  this  year,  deputies  have 
been  finding  plants  stunted  to 
three  feet  — instead  of  the 
usual  six-footers  ^ because  of 
lack  of  water. 

“Your  real  big  plants  require 
a large  amount  of  water,  more 
so  than  a normal  rainfall.  They 
[growers)  definitely  have  to  be 
carrying  more  water.  They  use 
buckets  or  maybe  set  up  a 
fancy  irrigation  system.  As 
dry  as  it  has  been,  if  they  don’t 
water  their  marijuana,  it’s  go- 
ing to  be  very  small  stuff,  or 
it's  going  to  die.”  Snyder  said. 


CALEA  chalks  up  new  ‘firsts’ 


The  Commission  on  Accredita- 
tion for  Law  Enforcement  Agen- 
cies granted  accreditation  to  10 
more  police  and  sheriff’s  depart- 
ments at  its  meeting  on  July  24  in 
Garden  Grove.  Calif. 

The  new  accreditations  bring 
the  total  number  of  agencies 
boasting  CALEA  approval  in  the 
program’s  five-year  existence  to 
79. 

CALEA’s  executive  director. 
Kenneth  Medeiros,  noted  that  the 
latest  round  of  accreditations  in- 
cluded a number  of  “firsts.”  The 
Edmonton,  Alberta.  Police 
Department  became  the  first 
police  agency  outside  of  the 
United  States  to  be  accredited  by 
the  commission.  The  Highland 
Park.  Tex.,  Department  of  Public 


Safety,  which  includes  both  police 
and  firefighting  forces,  became 
the  first  consolidated  safety  agen- 
cy in  the  country  to  win  CALEA 
approval. 

And.  for  the  first  time,  the  com- 
mission approved  an  agency  from 
one  of  the  nation's  largest 
metropolises,  granting  accredita- 
tion to  the  Houston  Police 
Department. 

The  accreditation  of  the  Largo. 
Pinellas  Park,  and  Ocala.  Fla., 
police  departments  at  the  recent 
CALEA  meeting  now  make 
Florida  the  state  with  the  largest 
number  of  accredited  agencies, 
with  13.  according  to  Medeiros. 

Other  agencies  granted  ac- 
creditation this  month  were:  the 
Garden  Grove.  Calif.,  Police 


Department:  the  Arapahoe  Coun- 
ty, Colo.,  Sheriff’s  Department; 
the  Delaware  State  Police,  and 
the  Greenville  County.  S.C., 
Sheriff’s  Department. 

Agencies  seeking  accreditation 
must  document  that  they  comply 
with  900  state-of-the-art  stan- 
dards established  by  the  law  en- 
forcement community,  and  an 
assessment  team  of  law  enforce- 
ment professionals  from  outside 
the  applicant  agency  is  brought  in 
to  confirm  compliance  with  the 
standards.  The  applicabiUty  of 
the  various  standards  is  based  on 
the  agency's  size  and  function. 
Medeiros  said,  adding  that  most 
granted  accreditation  comply 
with  between  750  and  800  stan- 
dards. 
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Retribution  seen  against  agent 


A Chicago-based  agent  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation has  admitted  that 
he  and  other  white  colleagues 
planned  a campaign  of 
"retribution"  against  a black 
fellow  agent  who  had  charged 
in  a suit  filed  last  December 
that  he  was  the  target  of  racial 
harassment  for  three  years 
while  serving  in  FBI  field  of- 
fices in  Omaha  and  Chicago. 

The  disclosures,  made  in 
court  papers  filed  in  Washing- 
ton on  July  1.  amount  to  the 
first  public  acknowledgement 
by  the  bureau  that  white 
agents  may  have  participated 
in  the  harassment  of  Special 
Agent  Donald  Rocbon  during 
his  Chicago  assignment  from 
1984  to  1986. 

Rochon  now  works  out  of  the 
bureau's  Philadelphia  office. 

Newly  released  FBI 
documents  show  that  Special 
Agent  Gary  W.  Miller,  who  is 
white,  admitted  that  he  forged 
Rochon’s  signature  on  an  ap- 
plication for  death  and 
dismemberment  insurance  for 
the  Rochon  family.  Rochon  has 
described  the  forged  insurance 
policy  as  a death  threat.  Miller, 
whose  colleagues  took  up  a col- 
lection for  him  when  he  was 
suspended  for  two  weeks 
without  pay  over  the  matter, 
denied  he  was  racially  harass- 
ing Cochon. 

The  FBI  has  been  criticized 
by  Congress  over  the  Rochon 
case  and  other  claims  of 
discrimination  by  its  black  and 
Hispanic  agents.  More  than 
half  of  the  bureau’s  Hispanic 
agents  have  filed  a separate 


suit  alleging  discrimination  in 
hiring  and  promotion. 

Rochon  has  charged  that 
during  his  stint  in  Chicago,  he 
and  his  family  received 
anonymous  threatening  phone 
calls  and  obscene,  racist  letters 
from  white  FBI  agents. 

These  incidents  followed 
several  others  during 
Rochon's  assignment  in 
Omaha  in  1983  and  1984.  In 
one  incident,  a picture  of  an 
ape's  head  was  taped  over  a 
photograph  of  Rochon's  son. 

The  Justice  Department  and 
the  Equal  Opportunity  Com- 
mission found  that  Rochon 
was  the  victim  of  "blatant 
racial  harassment”  during  his 
Omaha  assignment. 

Rochon's  suit,  filed  in 
Federal  District  Court  in 
Washington,  charges  the 
bureau  and  several  white  FBI 
agents  in  Omaha  and  Chicago 
with  violations  of  Federal  civil 
rights  laws. 

According  to  documents 
made  available  to  Rochon’s 
lawyer,  David  Kairys,  who  is 
preparing  the  case  for  trial. 
Miller  said  in  a sworn  state- 
ment made  in  1985  that  he 
began  his  campaign  against 
the  black  agent  "as  personal 
revenge”  against  Rochon  for 
allegations  he  made  against 
Tom  Dillon,  a friend  of  Miller's 
who  worked  with  Rochon  in 
Omaha  and  Chicago. 

Dillon  was  described  by  the 
Equal  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion as  Rochon’s  '‘greatest 
single  antagonist." 

Miller  acknowledged  that  in 
April  1985  he  had  a discussion 


with  a number  of  white  agents 
about  "retribution  against 
Rochon"  for  his  complaints. 

Dillon  was  the  subject  of 
some  of  Rochon’s  charges  in 
Omaha  and  in  Chicago,  where 
he  and  Miller  are  now  as- 
signed. 

Miller  is  the  focus  of  a 
Federal  grand  jury  investiga- 
tion in  Chicago  that  is  review- 
ing Rochon’s  charges  of  death 
threats  and  other  harassment, 
including  the  unsolicited  in- 
surance policy.  His  lawyer, 
John  L.  Gubbins,  claims  that 
Miller  filled  out  the  unsolicited 
policy  and  other  business  reply 
forms  not  out  of  racial  animosi- 
ty but  as  a sign  of  “loyalty  to 
(his]  friend,”  Dillon. 

"He  was  upset  by  what 
Rochon  was  doing  to  Dillon’s 
life,"  Gubbins  said. 

Dillon’s  lawyer,  Dan  Webb, 
said  he  will  prove  that  Rochon 
tried  to  portray  office  pranks 
as  "some  kind  of  racial  harass- 
ment." 

Rochon  also  has  claimed 
that  he  was  followed  by  the 
white  agents  and  that  he 
received  mailed  death  threats 
to  his  home.  Both  Miller  and 
Dillon  passed  lie  detector  tests 
regarding  the  letters,  but 
Kairys  said  he  hopes  further 
investigation  will  show  that 
the  letters  were  written  by  the 
white  agents. 

FBI  Director  William  S.  Ses- 
sions has  described  Rochon's 
charges  as  "very  serious"  but 
has  declined  to  discuss  the 
case  because  of  the  pending 
trial. 


Chief  joins 
the  Union 

San  Diego  City  Manager  John 
Lockwood  will  name  a new  police 
chief  to  replace  William  Kolender 
within  60  to  90  days,  and  will 
review  applications  from  within 
the  department  and  outside  San 
Diego  as  well,  it  was  announced  at 
a July  21  press  conference. 

Kolender  resigned  his  post  of  1 3 
years  — making  him  the  longest- 
tenured  police  chief  of  any  major 
U.S.  city  — on  July  8 to  become 
assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Union- Tribune  Publishing  Co.  In 
an  interview  with  the  San  Diego 
Union.  Kolender  said  his  new  job. 
which  he  will  start  on  Aug.  1.  will 
focus  on  the  business  side  of  the 
newspaper  company,  "doing 


Kolender 


management  jobs  as  assigned, 
community  relations  and  educa- 
tional programs." 

Acting  Police  Chief  Bob 
Burgreen  is  said  to  be  a candidate 
for  the  $85.000-a-year  post,  as  are 
deputy  chiefs  Manuel  C.  Guader- 
rama,  Norman  H.  Stamper,  and 
Mike  Rice,  according  to  a 
spokesman  for  the  City 
Manager’s  office. 

But  Lockwood  is  considering 
outside  applicants  as  well.  Ap- 
plicants must  be  a police  chief  in  a 
city  of  at  least  250,000  popula- 
tion, and  one  that  has  a council- 
manager  form  of  government. 
The  candidate  also  must  give  the 
department  a five-year  commit- 
ment. 

Kolender  gave  no  specific 
reasons  for  his  retirement  and 
said  he  is  leaving  the  job  with 
"mixed  emotions." 

He  added:  "But  like  I said 
many  times,  if  the  right  oppor- 
tunity came  along,  I would  cer- 
tainly look  at  it." 

Kolender  refused  to  speculate 
on  his  successor  but  said. 


"Whoever  the  next  chief  is.  he  or 
she  will  not  be  bored.” 

He  said  the  new  chief  will  have 
to  cope  with  rapid  city  growth,  a 
"tremendous"  drug  problem,  pro- 
liferation of  handguns,  and  a 
criminal  justice  system  swamped 
by  rising  crimes  rates  and  prob- 
lems along  the  U.S.-Mexican 
border. 

He  praised  those  who  worked 
under  him  and  said  Burgreen 
"has  done  an  excellent  job.” 

Kolender  had  served  on  the 
force  for  32  years,  and  he  leaves 
the  department  during  what  he 
called  a relatively  stable  period. 

"One  reason  1 have  no  concern 
about  leaving  is  the  strong  staff 
there,”  he  said. 

Kolender  will  receive  about  60 
to  70  percent  of  his  $87,000  salary 
in  a city  retirement  package  that 
includes  health  insurance  and  2 
percent  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments yearly. 

At  death’s 
door 

The  Vermont  State  Police  has 
appointed  Det.  Sgt.  Ronald 
DeVincenzi  to  the  newly  created 
post  of  investigator  with  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Chief  Medical  Ex- 
aminer. where  he  will  assist  in  a 
variety  of  liaison  activities. 

It  marks  the  first  time  a State 
Police  officer  has  been  assigned  to 
work  directly  with  the  medical  ex- 
aminer’s office. 

DeVincenzi,  whose  one-year 
assignment  began  on  July  5.  will 
report  to  Chief  Medical  Examiner 
Dr.  Eleanor  N.  McQuillen  and 
Deputy  Chief  Dr.  Paul  Morrow. 
The  two  doctors  perform  all 
autopsies  and  investigations  of 
homicide  victims,  suicides  and 
questionable  deaths  that  occur  in 
the  state. 

DeVincenzi,  who  has  served  as 
a criminal  investigator  for  the 
past  11  of  his  17  years  with  the 
State  Police,  said  his  appoint- 
ment arose  out  of  a perceived  need 
for  a liaison  in  the  office,  whose 
caseload  has  steadily  increased  in 
recent  years. 

"One  of  my  assignments  is  to 
investigate  deaths  and  to  do 
anything  as  needed  in  this  office 
as  a death  investigator," 
DeVincenzi  told  LEN.  "A  large 
percentage  of  the  time.  I’m  going 
to  be  the  liaison  between  this  of- 
fice and  the  law-enforcement 
agencies  throughout  the  state." 

His  duties  will  focus  on  the 
gathering  and  exchange  of 
physical  evidence,  and  he  will  at- 


tend most  autopsy  sessions.  He 
also  will  update  missing  persons 
•files  in  cases  where  foul  play  is 
suspected,  supplementing  them 
with  x-rays,  dental  and  medical 
records  and  police  reports. 

The  post  is  "sort  of  a pilot  pro- 
gram," he  added.  "It’s  an- 
ticipated that  the  post  will 
become  a permanent  part  of  the 
office.  I think  my  department  will 
continue  to  provide  the  man- 
power to  assist  the  Chief  Medical 
Examiner." 

Florida’s 
‘drug  czar’ 

Maj.  Douglas  W.  Hughes  of  the 
Metro-Dade  (Fla.)  Public  Safety 
Department  is  moving  up  in  the 
world  — from  Miami  to 
Tallahassee  — following  his  July 
15  appointment  as  the 
Governor’s  counsel  on  drug 
abuse. 

The  43-year-old  Hughes,  who 
had  been  head  of  Dade  County’s 
Office  of  Substance  Abuse  Con- 
trol. is  the  first  to  be  named  to  the 
newly  created,  $70,000-a-year 


post,  in  which  he  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  coordinating  and  im- 
plementing the  state’s  antidrug 
policies. 

“The  idea  is  to  have  somebody 
in  the  Governor's  office  who 
travels  across  the  different  pro- 
grams, services  and  groups  and  is  | 
focusing  on  how  they  relate  in  the 
efforts  to  deal  with  the  drug  pro- 
blem in  the  state,”  Hughes  said. 

He  will  also  explore  ways  of  mak- 
ing sure  that  funding  and  pro- 
grams "complement  each  other." 

The  state  has  already  studied 
more  than  20  reports  by  various 
task  forces  and  planning  councils 
around  the  country  and  gathered 
over  400  recommendations  and 
categorized  them  on  computer, 
Hughes  said. 

“There  are  so  many  areas  in- 
volved when  you’re  dealing  with 
drugs.  What  we’re  going  to  do  is 
take  them  apart  one  at  a time.  We 
don’t  need  to  study  the  problem 
because  we’ve  studied  it  over  and 
over.  What  we  need  to  do  now  is  to 
come  to  an  agreement  on  which  of 
the  recommended  strategies  have 
the  best  possibility  of  being  im- 
plemented cooperatively  and 
then  start  to  get  some  implemen- 
tation.” Hughes  told  LEN. 
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What  They  Are  Saying 

“We  wanted  to  find  out  why  they  had  beat 
us  for  as  long  as  they  had,” 

Supervisory  Special  Agent  Roy  Hazelwood  of  the  FBI, 
on  the  bureau’s  landmark  st'idy  of  41  serial  rapists.  (1:4) 
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Less  quiet  in  the  halls: 

Senator  seeks  more  law  enforcement  input 


The  law  enforcement  communi- 
ty ought  to  speak  louder  in  the 
halls  of  Congress.  Senator  Dennis 
DeConcini  told  the  National  Law 
Enforcement  Council  at  a recent 

Burden's 
Beat 

Ordway  P.  Binden 

meeting  in  Washington.  “Law  en- 
forcement, I think,  has  got  to  do 
more  lobbying,”  said  the  Arizona 
Democrat.  “I  mean  the  nitty- 
gritty  stuff  that  law  enforcement 
doesn’t  generally  like  to  do.  You 
don't  like  to  go  up  there  and  say, 
‘Senator,  or  Congressman,  we 
need  your  help.  ’ Whether  it’s  for  a 
retirement  bill  or  for  more  agents 
for  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration. Customs  or  Border 
Patrol,  you’ve  got  to  do  that.” 
Senator  DeConcini,  a member 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, said  there  is  a “vast  wealth  of 
support  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  needs  to  be 
tapped  and  moved  in  a construc- 
tive way.”  Legislators  welcome 
the  input  of  law  enforcement 
groups,  he  added. 

The  Senator  was  preaching  to 
the  converted.  The  National  Law 
Enforcement  Council,  a coalition 


of  15  major  law  enforcement 
associations  which  this  writer 
chairs,  has  furnished  testimony 
on  several  issues  involving 
criminal  justice  concerns. 
Although  the  council  took  no  im- 
mediate action  on  two  bills 
Senator  DeConcini  is  co- 
sponsoring — the  Comprehensive 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Im- 
provement Act  of  1987  and  the 
Omnibus  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1988  — several  member  associa- 
tions of  the  NLEC  may  endorse 
the  bills. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Im- 
provement Act  would  establish  a 
national  advisory  commission  to 
study  inequities  in  pay  and 
benefits  of  Federal  agents  who 
have  comparable  duties  but  work 
in  different  services.  He  cited  as 
an  egregious  example  of  ine- 
quities the  starting  salary  of 
$14,000  to  $16,000  for  Border 
Patrol  officers,  who,  he  said,  are 
"strong,  well-qualified,  compe- 
tent people.”  His  bill  would  also 
authorize  moving  expenses  for 
agents  sent  to  new  assignments 
and  increase  from  $50,000  to 
$100,000  the  benefit  paid  to  sur- 
vivors of  Federal  agents  who  die 
in  the  line  of  duty.  Senator  De- 
Concini  predicted  that  there  will 
soon  be  hearings  on  this  bill. 

The  Anti-Drug  Abuse  bill, 
which  DeConcini  is  co-sponsoring 
with  Senators  Pete  Domenici 


(R.-N.M.)  and  Alphonse  D’Amato 
(R.-N.Y.),  has  drawn  the  support 
of  67  other  senators.  It  would  pro- 
vide $2.5  billion  above  the  Ad- 
ministration’s request  for  a 
broad-based  attack  on  drugs  in 
the  fiscal  1989  budget.  Action  on 
the  bill  is  expected  this  summer. 

DeConcini  took  issue  with 
President  Reagan’s  statement  in 
February  that  the  nation’s  war  on 
drugs  is  an  "untold  success 
story.”  Said  the*Senator:  “When 
the  use  of  crack  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  six  years,  to 
me  that’s  no  success  story.  When 
the  amount  of  drugs  coming  into 
this  country  has  increased  tenfold 
— perhaps  more  — in  the  last  10 
years,  that’s  no  success  story.” 
But.  he  added,  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Reagan,  to  their  credit,  have 
turned  the  spotlight  on  the  drug 
problem. 

He  quoted  approvingly  the 
testimony  of  Chief  Daryl  Gates  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment, who  told  a Senate  commit- 
tee: "We’ve  never  had  a war  on 
drugs  — never.  You  guys  in  public 
office  and  we  in  law  enforcement 
like  to  call  it  a war  because  that 
means  we're  getting  tough.”  But, 
Senator  DeConcini  said:  “When 
you  have  a war  you  mobilize  your 
nation.  You  mobilize  your 
military  assets,  you  mobilize  your 
civilian  population  through 


Tacoma  Asians  seek  better  ties 


Police  seal  files  in  alleged  improper  gang  probe 


Charges  by  the  Asian- 
Araerican  community  in  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  that  a police  officer  acted 
with  undue  force  while  in- 
vestigating alleged  Asian  gang 
activity  have  prompted  the 
Tacoma  Police  Department  to 
seal  the  files  derived  from  the  of- 
ficer’s investigation. 

Although  sources  in  the  Asian 
community  doubt  that  Canh  Le, 
an  18-year-old  Vietnamese 
refugee,  will  pursue  police  brutali- 
ty charges  against  Officer  An- 
thony Abuan,  34,  who  is  of 
Filipino  descent,  they  say  the  inci- 
dent underlines  a critical  com- 
munication gap  between  their 
community  and  the  police  force. 

Police  Chief  Ray  Fjetland 
ordered  the  sealing  of  files  on 
alleged  Asian  gang  activity  that 
were  compiled  as  a result  of 
Abuan's  investigation,  after  it 
was  found  that  the  officer 
overstepped  departmental  guide- 
lines while  conducting  his  in- 
quiries. 

Meanwhile,  a police  spokesman 
told  LEN  that  Abuan  is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  internal  review  regar- 
ding his  actions,  and  could  face 
disciplinary  action. 

Mark  Mann,  a police 
spokesman,  said  that  the  depart- 
ment is  investigating  two  com- 
plaints against  Abuan. 

"One  of  them  is  a possible  civil 
rights  violation  complaint,  and 
the  other  is,  when  he  was  gather- 
ing criminal  information,  did  he 
go  outside  departmental  policy,” 


Mann  said. 

Mann  said  he  could  not  give 
specifics  of  the  case  since  the  in- 
ternal review  is  ongoing  and  its 
findings  are  not  expected  for 
several  weeks. 

But  Fjetland  admitted  to  the 
Tacoma  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion, which  heard  the  original 
complaint  in  April,  that  the 
department  "possibly  erred”  in 
allowing  Abuan  to  gather  in- 
telligence since  he  did  not  actual- 
ly work  in  the  criminal  investiga- 
tion unit,  Mann  said. 

Fjetland  said  he  would  destroy 
any  files  found  to  be  gathered  in 
violation  of  police  procedures. 
But  on  July  11,  Human  Rights 
Commissioner  Gary  Gaer  sug- 
gested that  the  files  be  sealed,  ac- 
cording to  Allen  CorreU,  the  com- 
mission’s executive  director,  and 
Fjetland  agreed  to  do  so. 

“He  did  not  feel  it  would  be 
proper  to  destroy  all  files.  One 
does  not  know  if  there’ll  be  future 
litigation,”  CorreU  said. 

Abuan,  whose  beat  included  the 
predominantly  Asian  south  side 
of  Tacoma,  brought  aUegations  of 
gang  activity  to  the  attention  of 
the  Police  Department  earlier  this 
year,  and  because  of  his  Asian 
descent  and  ties  to  the  communi- 
ty, he  was  selected  to  investigate 
the  charges. 

Abuan  aUegedly  asked  people 
their  names  and  then  ordered 
them  to  submit  to  being  photo- 
graphed. according  to  CorreU. 
Sometimes  the  officer  would 


handcuff  those  who  refused,  he 
added. 

But  in  April,  Abuan  entered  a 
pool  haU  and  ordered  Le,  then  17, 
to  aUow  him  to  take  his  picture. 
When  Le  refused,  Abuan 
reportedly  “took  him  out  of  there, 
handcuffed  him,  put  him  in  a car 
and  drove  away.  The  young  man 
aUeged  that  the  officer  roughed 
him  up,  and  he  finaUy  agreed  to 
have  his  picture  taken,”  CorreU 
said. 

After  Abuan  returned  Le  to  the 
pool  haU,  the  young  man  went  to  a 
hospital  to  be  treated  for  cuts  and 
abrasions,  CorreU  said. 

The  complaint  against  Abuan 
was  fUed  by  Tuan  Nguyen,  the 
owner  of  the  pool  haU  where  the 
incident  began. 

CorreU  said  that  while  the  issue 
of  poUce  brutality  "is  stiU  open, 
the  issue  of  going  beyond  guide- 
lines, policies,  and  procedures  is 
basicaUy  closed.” 

Huan  Le,  coordinator  of 
Tacoma’s  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Center,  an  organization 
which  caters  to  the  needs  of 
Tacoma’s  refugee  population, 
helped  Canh  Le.  who  is  no  rela- 
tion. find  a lawyer  to  pursue  his 
case.  But  Huan  Le  said  Canh  Le. 
who  now  lives  in  CaUfornia,  has 
“calmed  down”  and  probably 
would  not  pursue  charges  against 
Abuan. 

But  Huan  Le  said  the  incident 
illustrates  the  need  for  better 
dialogue  between  the  police  and 
Continued  on  Page  12 


education  and  getting  them  in- 
volved in  the  subject,  and  you 
have  a national  commitment  to 
conquer  something.  We  really 
have  not  done  that.” 

The  Senator  said  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  bill  “continues  the  mar- 
shaling of  resources  to  prepare  for 
war.”  The  bill  would  provide 
funds  for  greater  drug  interdic- 
tion efforts,  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  programs,  drug 
education,  and  drug  crop  eradica- 
tion in  Latin  America,  and  would 
add  more  drug  enforcement  per- 
sonnel. 

The  Senate  bill  would  make 
funds  available  for  the  anti-drug 
effort  by  having  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  step  up  collec- 
tion of  delinquent  taxes,  by  in- 
creased enforcement  of  tax  laws 
by  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobac- 
co and  Firearms,  and  by  improved 
collection  of  debts  owed  to  the 
Federal  Government.  These 
funds  would  go  into  a Treasury 


fund  earmarked  for  the  drug  war. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives 
there  is  much  support  for  a bigger 
commitment  to  fighting  drugs, 
but  not  for  increasing  fiscal  1989 
expenditures;  instead,  most 
House  members  favor  cutting  the 
budget  in  other  areas  to  provide 
the  funds. 

Senator  DeConcini  said  he  was 
very  pleased  when  a dozen  law  en- 
forcement associations  endorsed 
the  Senate  bill  in  April,  and  he 
urged  member  associations  of  the 
NLEC  to  add  their  approval. 
“Your  support  would  make  a lot 
of  difference  in  the  passage  of  this 
bill.”  he  said. 

Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Foundation  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
CounciL  He  welcomes  correspon- 
dence to  his  office  at  651  Colonial 
Blud.,  Washington  Twp.,  NJ 
07675. 


Are  the  only  people 
who  know  the  high 
niality  of  your  work 
the  ones  you  arrest? 

Receive  the  recognition  you 
deserve— contact  the  Commission  on 
Accreditation  for  Law  Enforcement 
Agencies  today  and  find  out  how  your  law 
enforcement  agency  can  gain  national  ac- 
creditation. Call  1-800-368-3757.  In 
Virginia:  1-800-468-7784  or  (703) 
352-4225  for  free  information.  Or  clip 
the  coupon  and  mail  to: 

Mr.  Ken  Medeiros 
The  Commission  on  Accreditation 
for  Law  Enforcement  Agencies,  Inc. 
4242B  Chain  Bridge  Road 
Fairfax,  Virginia  22030 




Name:_ 

Title: 

Agency:. 

Address: 
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Phone:  ( ) 
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First  vs.  Sixth  Amendments: 


rifsi  rg.  oiAi» 

The  tug  of  war  between  police  and  the  press 


Continued  from  Page  1 
almost  every  case.  Reporters, 
eager  to  beat  their  competition 
and  earn  the  esteem  of  being  first 
with  the  most  information,  ag- 
gressively seek  out  and  publicize 
as  much  information  as  possible 
on  police  and  crime  matters. 
Police,  on  the  other  hand,  are  as 
likely  as  not  to  withhold  informa- 
tion in  the  interest  of  protecting 
their  cases  and  the  privacy  of 
those  involved. 

The  situation  is  one  that  pits 
the  administration  of  justice 
against  the  public's  right  to 
know,  fair  trial  and  privacy 
against  a free  press,  the  Sixth 
Amendment  against  the  First.  At 
its  simplest,  the  police-press 
standoff  is  a legitimate, 
necessary,  constitutionally 
recognized  and  protected  conflict 
of  interests  between  two  groups 
whose  missions  are  to  serve  the 
public  good. 

‘T  don’t  think  that  one  side  is 
more  right  than  the  other,  says 
Officer  Stephen  Seidel  of  the  New 
York  City  Transit  Police.  "It’s 
just  that  the  clash  is  there  and  it's 
a byproduct  of  people  doing  their 
jobs,  and  as  they  see  it.  doing 
their  job  correctly." 

Many  police  agencies  have  writ- 
ten policies  regarding  the  release 
of  information  to  the  public  and 
the  media.  Indeed,  the  Commis- 
sion on  Accreditation  of  Law  En- 
forcement Agencies  requires  that 
departments  seeking  accredita- 
tion have  a "written  directive 
(stating)  that  the  agency  is  com- 
mitted to  informing  the  communi- 
ty and  the  news  media  of  events 
within  the  public  domain  that  are 
handled  by  or  involve  the 
agency.” 

Police  policies  on  media  rela- 
tions typically  recognize  the 
rights  of  journalists  to  gather  in- 
formation on  crime  and  the  police, 
and  may  even  encourage  police 
personnel  to  cooperate  with  the 
media  to  the  fullest  extent  in 
gathering  this  information.  Built 
into  these  policies,  generally,  are 
safeguards  prohibiting  the 
release  of  information  deemed 
sensitive  by  the  police. 

Practice  and  PoUcy  Diverge 

According  to  journalists, 
however,  many  police  personnel 
do  not  practice  the  cooperation 
that  their  agencies  preach. 

Sgt.  Peter  Sweeney,  a veteran 
spokesman  for  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department,  says  that  his 
department  has  a very  open 
m^ia  policy.  But  in  the  estima- 
tion of  David  Krajicek,  the  Daily 
News  bureau  chief,  the  policy  is 
open  only  on  paper. 

Information  released  by  the 
NYPD  to  the  press  is  usually  first 
channeled  through  the  police 
bureaucracy  for  revision  and  ap- 
proval, Krajicek  says.  In  the  pro- 
cess. important  details  of  in- 
cidents get  lost  or  changed,  and 
the  delay  interferes  with  news- 
paper deadlines. 

"When  I first  came  to  this  job.  I 
was  very  frustrated  with  the  fact 
that  everything  seemed  to  be 
coming  down  passing  through  six 
hands,"  said  Krajicek.  "It’s  like 


the  telephone  game.’’ 

Krajicek  says  that  it’s  often  im- 
possible to  interview  the  ar- 
resting officer  on  a case,  or  the  in- 
vestigators  of  a particular 
homicide.  "Their  bosses  tell  them 
not  to  talk,  they're  not  available, 
or  the  department  doesn’t  make 
them  available,"  he  says,  adding 
that  if  he  had  better  access  to 
sources  close  to  a case,  his  stories 
would  have  more  details  and  be 
more  accurate. 

No  Cops  as  Spokesmen 
Sweeney  says  that  the  NYPD 
encourages  police  officers  to  refer 
media  inquiries  to  their  super- 
visors or  to  the  Public  Informa- 
tion Division,  in  order  to  prevent 
police  officers  from  speculating  at 
crime  scenes  or  giving  inaccurate 
information  to  the  press.  "We  are 
not  going  to  make  police  officers 
and  detectives  the  spokespersons 
for  the  Police  Department  under 
normal  situations,”  says 
Sweeney.  "They  are  not  qualified 
because  they  do  not  have  enough 
information." 

Krajicek  and  his  Daily  News 
reporters  have  taken  to 
cultivating  their  own  sources 
both  inside  and  outside  the  Police 
Department,  to  help  them  obtain 
the  more  detailed,  timely  informa- 
tion they  cannot  get  from  the 
Public  Information  Division. 
This  technique  is  common  to  jour- 
nalists across  the  country  who 
feel  their  local  police  agencies  are 
inadequate  providers  of  informa- 
tion. 

When  Albuquerque.  N.M., 
Police  Chief  Sam  Baca  found 
speculative  and  inaccurate  com- 
ments by  police  officers  appear- 
ing in  a local  paper,  he  im- 
plemented a media  policy  similar 
to  that  of  the  NYPD.  "They  were 
speaking  on  things  that  they  were 
not  informed  on,  with  the  agree- 
ment that  their  names  not  be  used 
in  the  paper,”  Baca  said.  Albu- 
querque police  officers  must  now 


refer  media  inquiries  to  their 
supervisors. 

But  John  Yaeger,  a police 
reporter  for  the  Albuquerque 
Journal,  complains  that  the 
public  information  officers  of  the 
Albuquerque  Police  Department 
do  not  provide  adequate  informa- 
tion for  his  stories.  Like  Krajicek, 
Yaeger  would  like  greater  access 
to  officers  who  have  direct 
knowledge  of  police  incidents.  “It 
seems  to  me  that  sergeants,  who 
by  their  nature  are  supervisors 
with  managerial  responsibilities, 
could  take  it  upon  themselves  to 
tell  you  what  happened,"  said 
Yaeger.  “Police  officers  are 
trained  professionals  who 
observe  and  act.  and  they  can  cer- 
tainly observe  what  happened 
and  tell  you  what  they  just 
observed." 


714  PIO’s 

Police  Chief  Anthony  V.  Bouza 
of  Minneapolis  says  that  his 
department’s  policy  is  to  be  total- 
ly open  with  the  press.  "We  have 
no  press  officers.’’  says  Bouza. 
"Every  member  of  the  depart- 
ment serves  as  a spokesperson. 
Reporters  are  free  to  call  any 
member  of  the  department  and 
ask  them  any  questions  they 
want.  And  you’ll  get  an  answer, 
regardless  of  the  rank  of  the  of- 
ficer you  speak  to." 

Not  so,  says  the  Star-Tribune’s 
Diaz.  "They  are  very  fond  of  say- 
ing they  have  714  public  informa- 
tion officers,  but  Tony  Bouza  is 
not  the  entire  Minneapolis  Police 
Department,"  he  says.  "Many 
members  of  the  Minneapolis 
Police  Department  do  not 
cooperate  with  the  press.” 

Cmdr.  William  Booth,  the  long- 
time spokesman  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department, 
claims  that  any  member  of  that 
department  can  speak  to  the 
press,  provided  they  follow  some 
guidelines.  "You  have  to  know 
what  you’re  talking  about,  and 


you  can't  reveal  things  that 
would  harm  an  investigation  or 
violate  privacy  laws  or  laws  of 
confidentiality.  An  officer  in 
charge  at  a police  incident  is  very 
free  to  talk  to  the  press,  but  he  is 
not  required  to  if  he  doesn’t  want 
to.” 

Nieson  Himmel.  a journalism 
veteran  of  some  40  years  who  is  a 
police  reporter  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  says  he  doesn’t 
have  access  to  officers  at  the 
scenes  of  police  incidents.  "You 
usually  end  up  getting  your  infor- 
mation from  a sergeant  or  lieuten- 
ant who  spoke  to  somebody  who 
was  at  the  scene,”  says  Himmel. 
"Nowadays,  you  don’t  get  to  talk 
to  the  cops.” 

150  Ways  to  Say  ‘No  Comment’ 
Himmel  says  that  by  the  time 
the  Press  Relations  Office  hooks 
him  up  with  the  best  source  of  in- 
formation for  a story,  it  is  usually 
too  late  for  his  deadline.  He  also 
claims  that  the  sources  the 
department  provides  are  often  in- 
adequate. "In  the  case  of  the 
LAPD,  you  hardly  ever  go 
through  the  Press  Relations  Of- 
fice,” he  says. 

And  for  those  who  do  go 
through  channels,  the  likelihood 
is  that  they  will  deal  with  Com- 
mander Booth,  who,  according  to 
Himmel,  knows  ”150  ways  to  say 
‘No  comment.’  ” 

If.  as  in  many  police  jurisdic- 
tions. clearly  written  and  strong- 
ly worded  media  policies  seem  to 
have  little  effect  on  actual  prac- 
tice, it  may  be  because  the  policies 
cannot  change  a more  powerful 
and  fundamental  force  in  police- 
press  relations:  negative  at- 
titudes. 

Even  the  most  open  and 
cooperative  media  policies  can  be 
meaningless  against  the  hostility 
and  suspicion  that  many  police 
personnel  feel  toward  the  media, 
and  vice  versa.  Kevin  Diaz  at- 
tributes the  lack  of  cooperation  to 
“group  think.”  a pervasive 
negative  attitude  that  he  says 
police  have  toward  the  media  and 
outsiders  in  general. 

"The  police  world  is  very  much 
an  ‘us-and-them’  kind  of  thing,” 
says  Diaz.  “They  are  the 
beleaguered  minority  who  are  out 
there  protecting  the  citizens  from 
themselves  and  the  citizens  are 
not  smart  enough  to  appreciate 
them.  And  the  newsies  are  out 
there  lying  in  wait,  and  the  mo- 
ment they  screw  up,  we’re  there  to 
jump  their  throats  and  tell  the 
world.” 


Nothing  But  Trouble 
Negative  police  attitudes 
toward  the  press  are  a highly 
socialized  and  inbred  aspect  of 
the  job,  and  by  no  means  a recent 
phenomenon.  Robert  Louden,  a 
former  New  York  police  lieuten- 
ant who,  as  chief  hostage 
negotiator,  had  a considerable 
amount  of  interaction  with 
reporters,  recalls  that  as  a rookie 
cop  in  the  mid-1960’s  the  unof- 
ficial advice  he  got  from  veteran 
officers  was  to  “stay  away  from 
reporters,  they’re  nothing  but 
trouble." 


Such  attitudes  are  still  ap- 
parent throughout  the  ranks  of 
many  departments,  and  in  New 
York,  according  to  the  Daily 
News’s  David  Krajicek,  they  are 
disturbingly  obvious  even  among 
recruits. 

“A  lot  of  cops  come  into  the 
academy  hating  the  press."  Kra- 
jicek notes.  He  recalls  that  one 
police  academy  instructor  who  in- 
vited him  to  address  a recruit 
class  started  out  by  asking  the 
rookies  three  questions.  " ’Any- 
body who  thinks  the  press  is  fair, 
raise  their  hand.’  Nobody  raises 
their  hand.  ‘Anybody  who  thinks 
the  press  isn’t  biased,  raise  their 
hand.'  Nobody  raises  their  hand. 
'Anybody  who  thinks  the  press  is 
important,  raise  their  hand.’ 
Nobody  raises  their  hand." 

Says  Krajicek,  “There’s 
nothing  you  can  say  to  anybody 
to  change  their  minds." 

New  York  Transit  Officer 
Seidel  also  believes  that  the 
media  are  mistrusted  by  most 
people  on  the  job.  "It's  beyond  a 
lack  of  cooperation,"  he  says. 
"It’s  animosity.” 

Stories  Negative  by  Nature 
A common  complaint  of  police 
is  that  media  coverage  of  their 
work  focuses  on  the  negative 
aspects,  and  that  reporters  are 
quick  to  seize  the  opportunity  to 
put  cops  in  a bad  light.  But  jour- 
nalists insist  that  police  and 
crime  reporting  are  by  nature 
negative. 

“Police  are  involved  with 
criminals,”  says  Laura-Lynne 
Powell,  a reporter  for  the 
Anaheim,  Calif.,  Bulletin. 
"They're  often  called  to  scenes 
where  people  are  killed,  and  at 
times  they  have  to  kill  people. 
They  just  don’t  look  like  the  hero. 
It’s  not  the  police  officer’s  fault. 
It’s  just  that  the  police  carry 
guns,  and  they  have  to  be 
watched  more  carefully.  They  are 
going  to  have  more  negative 
stories  just  by  virtue  of  their 
jobs.” 

The  Indianapolis  Star's  Joseph 
Hallinan  says  his  job  is  to  inform 
the  public  when  the  police  depart- 
ment is  not  doing  well.  “I  think 
the  public  expects  the  police 
department  to  be  proficient,”  he 
says.  "They  get  paid  to  do  what 
they  do  well.  It’s  not  news  that 
they  do  their  job  adequately.  If 
something  is  amiss,  the  public 
should  hear  about  it.  If  something 
is  extraordinarily  good,  the  public 
should  hear  about  that  as  well.” 

The  New  York  Daily  News, 
which  Krajicek  says  is  "tradi- 
tionally pro-cop,”  runs  several 
police  hero  stories  each  week,  but 
Krajicek  says  even  with  that  the 
police  tend  to  remember  the 
stories  that  are  negative  or 
critical. 

When  the  Daily  News  ran  a 
story  about  a cop  who  was  found 
dead  in  a notorious  crack-selling 
location  in  Harlem,  Krajicek 
received  more  than  a dozen  phone 
calls  the  next  day  from  police  of- 
ficers who  complained  about  the 
article's  implications.  Krajicek 
felt  that  the  location  of  the 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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Describing  the  man  next  door: 

FBI  unit  draws  portrait  of  serial  rapists 


Continued  from  Page  1 
intelligence,  while  36  percent 
were  of  average  intelligence. 


Smart.  Married.  Employed 
"The  significance  of  that  is  that 
87  percent  were  average  or  better 
in  intelligence  when  compared  to 
society.  That  might  account  for 
one  reason  why  they  were  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  commission  of  their 
crimes,”  Hazelwood  noted. 

The  interviewers  also  found 
that  most  of  the  men  had  been 
steadily  employed,  with  an 
average  annual  salary  of  $16,400. 

“We  had  laborers,  a car- 
diovascular technician,  a 
business  manager,  and  a business 
owner,  so  it  ran  the  spectrum, 
Hazelwood  said,  adding  that  only 
8 percent  of  the  men  were 
chronically  unemployed. 

At  least  71  percent  of  the  men 
had  been  married,  and  "all  but 
one”  were  having  consensual  sex- 
ual relations  at  the  time  of  their 
assaults.  Hazelwood  said,  and 
their  partners  were  usually 
unaware  of  their  crimes. 

Fifty-one  percent  of  the  men 
had  served  in  the  armed  forces, 
and  many  said  that  if  they  had 
their  choice  of  occupations  they 
would  choose  careers  in  the  law 
enforcement  or  military  fields,  or 
as  actors. 

All  but  one  had  prior  arrest 
records,  with  the  most  common 
nonsexual  offense  being  breaking 
and  entering,  burglary  or  attemp- 
ted burglary,  and  most  had  been 
institutionalized  at  a correctional 
facility  at  least  once  prior  to  their 
current  arrests. 

The  study  showed  that  68  per- 
cent of  the  men  began  their  sexual 
offenses  with  Peeping  Tom  ac- 
tivities. Others  regularly  made 
obscene  phone  calls  or  were  ex- 
hibitionists. 

Rape-Child  Abuse  Link 
In  one  of  the  few  aspects  of  the 
study  which  Hazelwood  said 
"falls  in  line”  with  commonly 
held  beliefs  about  sex  offenders. 


ually  abused  as  children.  Thirty- 
eight  percent  reported  physical 
abuse  and  73  percent  described 
psychological  abuse  during  their 
childhoods.  Ninety-four  percent 
said  they  spent  time  in  foster 
homes,  detention  centers  or  or- 
phanages. 

And  yet  54  percent  said  they 
were  raised  in  economically 
average  or  advantaged  homes. 
Only  20  percent  reported  their 
families  as  being  economically 
disadvantaged  or  on  welfare. 

Hazelwood  said  that  most  of 
the  serial  rapists  interviewed 
were  not  living  alone  at  the  time 
of  their  crimes. 

“The  vast  majority  of  the 
rapists  were  living  with  someone 
in  a single-family  residence  at  the 
time  they  were  committing  the 
crime  — either  their  parents, 
spouse  or  children,  or  a room- 
mate.” Hazelwood  said.  He  tied 
this  in  to  the  fact  that  between  66 
and  75  percent  of  the  men  com- 
mitted the  rapes  within  one  mile 
of  where  they  lived. 

The  interviewers  also  explored 
factors  that  helped  determine 
how  the  men  chose  their  victims 
and  how  they  went  about  carry- 
ing out  their  crimes.  Most  of  the 
victims  were  white  women,  and 
the  investigators  found  that 
black  men  were  more  likely  than 
white  men  to  cross  the  color  line 
when  selecting  their  victims. 

The  youngest  victim  was  five 
years  old  and  the  oldest  was  65. 

One  rapist  — among  three  who 
were  convicted  of  murdering  at 
least  one  of  their  victims  — 
preyed  upon  10-year-old  boys. 


them  choose  their  victims  — a list 
that  included  availability, 
gender,  age.  location,  race, 
physical  characteristics,  clothing 
or  vocation. 

"We've  heard  that  the  way  a 
woman  dresses  plays  a big  role, 
but  clothing  was  selected  only  15 
percent  of  the  time.”  Hazelwood 
said.  Instead,  availability  and 
gender  were  selected  by  the  men 


curring  number  selected  was 
zero.” 

Hazelwood  spoke  of  one  rapist 
who  found  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  setting  up  the  rape,  and  did  so 
in  a very  ritualistic  manner.  He 
would  select  a victim  through 
Peeping  Tom  activities  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  assault  he  would 
put  on  his  "going-in”  clothes.  He 
would  enter  the  residence,  discon- 
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in  98  percent  and  95  percent  of  the  nect  the  lights  and  disable  the 
assaults,  respectively.  Most  of  telephone.  He  would  make  sure 


Victims  at  Home,  Alone 
Not  surprisingly,  the  in- 
vestigators found  that  79  percent 
of  the  victims  were  alone  at  the 
time  of  the  attacks,  which  took 
place  in  the  victim’s  home  58  per- 
cent of  the  time.  The  majority  of 
the  entries  into  homes  were  not 
forced.  Hazelwood  noted. 

Hazelwood  and  his  team  gave 
the  serial  rapists  a list  of  variables 


the  victims  were  strangers  to  the 
men.  Hazelwood  added. 

One  finding  that  Hazelwood 
believes  could  help  lawmen  iden- 
tify whether  a serial  rapist  is  at 
work  concerns  the  levels  of 
violence  the  man  might  employ 
before  and  during  the  attack. 

More  Victims,  More  Quickly 
Hazelwood  said  that  10  of  the 
41  rapists  increased  the  levels  of 
violence  over  time,  and  that  these 
men  also  accelerated  the  frequen- 
cy of  their  assaults,  with  an 
average  of  19V*  days  between 
assaults,  as  compared  to  55  days 
for  those  men  who  did  not  resort 
to  violence. 

"The  mean  number  of  victims 
for  the  increasors  was  40  and  for 
the  nonincreasors  it  was  22.  So  if 
you  see  an  increase  in  violence 
with  your  rapist,  you  know  you're 
going  to  be  dealing  with  twice  as 
many  victims  in  less  than  half  the 
amount  of  time,”  Hazelwood  ex- 
plained. 

Another  chilling  finding  con- 
cerns the  pleasure  experienced  by 
the  rapists  during  the  actual  sex 
act. 

"We  asked  them  to  rate  the 
pleasure  they  experienced  during 
the  actual  rape  itself  — not  the 
victim  or  selection,  not  the  stalk- 
ing, not  the  capture,  not  the  con- 
trol, but  the  actual  penetration 
itself.”  Hazelwood  said.  "We 
based  that  on  a scale  of  zero  being 
the  absolute  worse  sexual  ex- 
perience (they]  ever  had  and  10  be 
ing  the  absolute  beat  sexual  ex- 
perience. The  mean  was  3.26  — 


the  victim  was  alone  and  asleep 
and  then  he  would  leave  the 
house,  leaving  a window  open  or  a 
door  ajar. 

He  would  then  go  back  to  his 
car  and  change  into  his  "rape 
clothes."  He  would  return  to  the 
house,  and  if  he  found  the  window 
shut  or  the  door  closed  he  would 
leave. 

"That  was  his  alarm  system  if 
you  will.”  Hazelwood  said. 


‘A  Crime  Not  to  Rape  Her' 

If  the  victim  had  not  awakened, 
the  man  would  enter  the  home, 
stand  beside  the  victim’s  bed  and 
count  to  10  in  increments  of  one- 
half.  At  the  count  of  10,  he  would 
jump  on  the  victim,  penetrate  her, 
ejaculate,  and  leave  — all  of  which 
took  about  90  seconds. 

Said  Hazelwood:  “When  I ask- 
ed him  why  he  was  counting  to  10, 
he  said.  Tm  putting  off  the  rape.' 
When  1 asked  him  why.  he  said. 
'That’s  the  least  enjoyable  part  of 
the  crime.’ 

" I asked  him.  'If  that's  the  case, 
why  didn’t  you  just  leave?'  He 
said.  ‘Pardon  the  pun.  Mr. 
Hazelwood,  but  after  the  trouble 
I’d  gone  through  to  get  there  it 
would  have  been  a crime  not  to 
have  raped  her.’  ” 

Many  of  the  men  had  interests 
and  reading  habits  similar  to 
other  ‘‘normal”  men.  Thirty- 
seven  of  them  said  they  enjoyed 
hobbies  and  pastimes  such  as 
fishing,  hunting,  baseball,  swim- 
ming, music,  model  building, 
reading,  woodworking,  coin  and 
stamp  collecting,  chess  and  an- 


A survey  of  the  offenders' 
reading  habits  appeared  to  con- 
tradict popularly  held  notions  as 
to  links  between  pornography 
and  sexual  violence.  Fourteen  of 
the  rapists  mentioned  that  they 
favored  sexually  oriented 
material,  but  nearly  twice  as 
many.  27.  mentioned  science  fic- 
tion, history,  biography, 
psychiatry  or  science.  Ten  men- 
tioned newspapers  and 
magazines  and  four  mentioned 
comic  books. 

"These  individuals  appear  to  be 
rather  normal,”  Hazelwood  said, 
noting  that  those  who  were  per- 
ion'^Uy  close  to  the  rapist  were 
often  surprised  to  learn  of  his 
crimes. 


Thinking  Like  a Cop 
Hazelwood  said  many  of  the 
men  eluded  capture  for  long 
periods  of  time,  with  one  saying. 

"I  tried  to  think  like  the  police 
would  think”  in  order  to  avoid  be- 
ing caught.  In  addition,  said 
Hazelwood,  the  offenders  studied 
tended  to  be  intelligent,  develop- 
ing "a  technique  which  denies  us 
evidence  over  a period  of  time.” 
Hazelwood  said  his  in- 
vestigators had  little  problem 
getting  the  rapists  to  talk  about 
their  pasts.  Only  two  men  ap- 
proached by  investigators  de- 
clined to  be  interviewed. 

"Many  of  them  had  a sincere 
desire  to  atone  in  some  small  way 
for  what  they  had  done.” 
Hazelwood  said.  "I  think  also 
you’ve  got  the  ego  — ‘Here’s  an 
FBI  agent  to  talk  to  the  best, 
most  proficient  rapist  in  the  coun- 
try and  I’m  one  of  those  guys.’  So 
I’m  certain  ego  had  something  to 
do  with  it.” 

But  most  of  the  rapists  were  un- 
willing to  say  they  would  not  com- 
mit sexual  assaults  again. 

"The  response  was  generally  ‘I 
would  hope  not,'  'I  don  t think 
so.'  things  like  that.  But  there 
was  no  'I  would  never  rape 
again,’  ” Hazelwood  said,  noting 
that  rapists  have  one  of  the 
Continued  on  Page  15 
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“Problem-Solvina  is  sensational!  An  elegant  account 

of  a major  shift  in  police  strategy.” 

-Mark  H.  Moore.  Harvard  University 

“Problem-Solving  is  the  most  compelling  and  useful  report 
on  American  policing  that  1 know.  1 had  thought  to  gut  it 
quickly  for  the  key  facts,  instead,  1 read  it  cover-to-cover.” 
-David  H.  Bayley.  SU NY/Albany 

“Manaainr^  For  Success  will  prove  indispen- 
sable  to  the  new  police  administrator,  and  has 

enough  ‘tips’  to  be  of  interest  to  the  veteran  as  well.” 

- C.J.  International 

MANAGING  FOR  SUCCESS: 

A Police  Chief’s  Survival  Guide 
by  Michael  S.  Scott 

PROBLEM-SOLVING: 

Problem-Oriented  Policing  In  Newport  News 
by  John  E.  Eck  and  William  Spelman 

The  police  chief’s  job  is  one  of  the  most  visible  and  demand- 
ing _ yet  there  is  little  in  the  way  of  formal  preparation  for  the 
rigors  of  the  position.  This  guide  fills  that  void.  Managing 
For  Success  offers  candid  and  practical  suggestions  from 
successful  police  chiefs,  and  steers  the  would-be  chief 
through  the  maze  of  pitfalls  that  await  any  new  law  enforce- 
ment executive. 

The  Newport  News  (VA)  Police  were  the  first  to  implement  the 
problem-oriented  approach  agency-wide -reducing  crime 
and  calls  for  crime  substantially.  This  book  tells  how. 

r- 1 wnViid  like: n'PROBLEM-SOLVING  (1 50  pp.,  $1 7)  D MANAGING  FOR  SUCCESS  ( 74  PP,.  : 
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Fraser: 

Needed:  a philosophy  of  American  policing 


By  James  Fraser 

Philosophy  has  enormous,  important 
meaning  to  policing  in  this  country, 
because  somewhere  along  the  line  we 
have  got  to  evolve  a coherent  and  consis* 
tent  philosophy  of  what  we  are  doing  in 
39,000  separate  and  independent  police 
agencies. 

One  of  the  most  tragic  things  that  1 see 
is  a lot  of  people  involved  in  the  accredita- 
tion process  patheticallv  trying  to  make 
sense  out  of  what  th  'v  ire  d^  ng  .»» 'erms 
of  operations,  orgaruzatioii.  rccrt  tm.  at 
and  selection,  promotion  procedures  and 
so  forth,  because  these  things  are  strung 
together  as  separate  and  independent  en- 
tities, rather  than  being  merged  together 
in  a meaningful  and  consistent  whole. 
And  that's  a product  of  the  absence  of  a 
coherent  philosophy. 

Too  many  of  our  police  departments 
are  subscribing  to  a philosophy  which  is 


essentially  a slogan.  "Serve  and  Protect” 
is  a nice  easy  slogan  to  write  on  the  side  of 
cars  — one  of  the  few  slogans  that  there's 
enough  room  for.  But  it  is  no  organizer 
for  all  the  things  that  law  enforcement 
agencies  are  involved  in. 

In  practical  terms,  we  are  almost  pur- 
suing a law  enforcement  doctrine  of  chas- 
ing after  the  fact.  We  have  a number  of 
departments  all  across  this  country 
whose  patrol  officers  are  almost  totally 
8)  »orbed  in  the  process  of  running  from 
one  i.icid  .'ni  to  another  to  write  a report. 
That  . nlmt  st  the  entirety  of  their  activi- 
ty. It  is  not  prevention.  It  is  not  service. 
It  is  clerical  work.  If  you  operate  a 
department  like  that,  and  that's  the  func- 
tion you're  performing  — to  run  after 
these  traumatic  events  and  record  them 
— it’s  a sort  of  low-order  journalism,  or 
secretarial  duty. 

If  a police  chief  articulates  goals  or  ob- 


jectives or  policies,  police  managers  in- 
side the  organization  must  somehow  see 
to  it  that  those  ideas  and  objectives  are 
tested  for  internal  consistency  so  that 
they  jibe  with  the  way  you're  recruiting 
people,  and  so  that  they're  consistent 
with  the  sort  of  things  that  people  are 
promoted  for  — so  that  the  role  being 


played  by  the  individual  officer  can  re 
main  consistent  in  the  operation  of  the 
entire  department.  We  must  be  very  con- 
cerned with  what  the  proper  role  of  law 
enforcement  is  in  this  society. 

I would  also  like  to  suggest  that  we 
need  to  be  concerned  with  how  best  to 
develop  the  human  talent  at  law  enforce- 
ment's disposal.  Police  work  is  wrongly 
presented  and,  as  a consequence,  is  badly 
recruited  for  in  many  instances.  I think 
it’s  unfortunate,  for  example,  to  allow  the 
myth  that  policing  is  a very  dangerous 
occupation.  The  city  managers  who  make 
up  the  budgets  know  the  truth,  that  the 
workmen’s  compensation  claims  and 
disability  claims  fall  much  more  heavily 
on  the  garbage  collectors  than  they  do  on 
the  police. 

This  is  a very  stressful,  very  trying  and 
very  demanding  field,  but  it’s  wrong  to 
argue  that  it  ought  to  be  compensated  for 
in  certain  ways  because  of  its  inherent 
danger.  Window  washers  on  multi-story 
buildings  or  coal  miners  have  really 
dangerous  jobs.  This,  however,  is  a field 
that  places  enormous  demands  on  the  in- 
itiative and  the  ingenuity  and  the 
creativity  and  stamina  of  the  people  that 
are  brought  into  it.  And  it’s  for  want  of 
those  characteristics  that  many  of  these 
people  fail.  If  you  present  this  work  as 
consistently  challenging  and  ever- 
changing  and  offering  a virtually  limit- 
less array  of  unfolding  human  drama, 
you  may  be  able  to  recruit  a different  and 
better  caliber  of  police  officer. 

So  it  would  seem  that  the  development 
of  human  resources  is  a very  serious  part 
of  the  police  function.  Too  many  people  in 
this  business  are  forced  to  grind  away  at 
the  same  assignment  day  in  and  day  out. 

There  is  also  a particular  responsibility 
managers  have  for  being  concerned  with 
the  conditions  of  service  under  which 
police  officers  work.  We’ve  done  a great 
deal  in  South  Carolina  about  police 
retirements.  We  did  manage  to  reduce 
pension  requirements  from  30  to  25 
years,  and  increased  benefits  by  approx- 
imately 50  percent.  That  was  not  done  by 
arguing  that  policing  is  a stressful  and 
dangerous  profession,  or  we  do  such  good 
work  that  you  owe  us.  It  was  done  by  fin- 
ding out  that  this  state  has  a trust  fund  of 
over  $430  million,  bringing  high  rates  of 
return  every  year.  There  are  very  few  peo- 
ple staying  in  serviceJong  enough  to  ever 
actually  gain  the  benefits  of  retirement. 
The  turnover  rate  across  this  state  is 


almost  22  percent.  You  can  imagine  that 
a lot  of  the  money  that  accrues  into  a 
retirement  account  is  never  drawn  back 
out. 

That  says  to  me  that  a lot  needs  to  be 
done  to  change  the  circumstances  of 
work  in  law  enforcement. 

I’m  often  asked  by  bright  young  men 


working  in  some  of  these  very  small 
police  departments  that  characterize 
South  Carolina,  "What  are  my  career  pro- 
spects in  law  enforcement?"  There’s  no 
formal  process  of  lateral  transfer,  no 
statewide  assessment  process.  We  know 
where  the  most  talented  officers  are  but 
yet  there’s  no  career  advancement  oppor- 
tunity in  these  small  departments.  So  I 
just  tell  them  very  simply  that  you  can 
assess  your  career  prospects  this  way: 
"Go  into  the  chief’s  office  and  say,  'Chief, 
how’re  you  feeling?’  If  he  says  'fine,'  you 
don’t  have  any.” 

The  net  effect  of  that  impression,  of 
that  lack  of  career  advancement  and  the 
need  for  new  challenges  or  a change,  is 
that  you  wind  up  with  too  many  police  of- 
ficers who  are  characteristic  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  this  country  in  law  enforce- 
ment as  a whole:  a large  number  of 
officers  who  are  just  putting  in  their 
eight-and-a-half  a day,  just  doing  enough 
to  get  by.  They’re  not  asking  themselves 
“How  can  I do  this  job  better?”  They’re 
not  asking  "How  best  can  I do  this  job?” 
Rather  they're  just  asking  "How  can  I 
survive  from  one  day  to  the  next?” 

What  has  been  suggested  here  should 
provide  some  food  for  thought,  and  police 
managers  need  to  give  some  considera- 
tion to  these  dimensions  of  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Dr.  James  Fraser  is  a Professor  of 
Criminal  Justice  and  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Agency  Research  and  Service, 
University  of  South  Carolina.  The  fore- 
going article  is  adapted  from  remarks 
made  at  the  recent  conference  of  the 
Police  Management  AssociatioTL 


Blow  off  steam: 

The  “Forum”  section  of  Law 
Enforcement  News  is  the  place  to 
turn  for  lively  commentary  on  all 
phases  of  the  law  enforcement 
profession.  Make  your  views 
known  by  those  who  are  shaping 
the  next  generation  of  policing, 
by  sending  opinion  pieces  or 
letters  to:  The  Editor,  LEN,  444 
W.  56th  St..  New  York  10019. 


Other  \bices 


A sampling  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation 's  newspapers. 

Children  as  defendants. . . 

"In  common  law,  according  to  Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  published  in  1769,  there 
was  a rebuttable  presumption  that  anyone  under  the  age  of  14  was  incapable  of  com- 
mitting a felony.  If  that  presumption  was  overcome,  however,  any  juvenile  over  the 
age  of  7 could  be  sentenced  to  death.  In  this  country,  a black  child  of  10  was  hanged  in 
1 855.  and  a Cherokee  I ndian  boy  the  same  age  was  executed  in  1 885.  Since  at  one  time 
these  kinds  of  penalties  were  thought  to  be  perfectly  constitutional,  can  they  now  be 
unconstitutional.  Last  Wednesday,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  a case  that  was  sup- 
posed to  answer  that  question  with  some  finality.  William  Wayne  Thompson,  an 
Oklahoma  15-year-old,  had  been  convicted  of  the  particularly  brutal  murder  of  his 
brother-in-law  and.  on  the  recommendation  of  the  jury,  was  sentenced  to  death.  Four 
Justices  ruled  that  the  Eighth  Amendment  prohibition  against  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment  must  be  interpreted  by  considering  the  ‘evolving  standards  of  decency 
that  mark  the  progress  of  a maturing  society.’  Finding  a growing  national  consensus 
against  executing  persons  under  1 6 and  citing  the  many  circumstances  in  which  such 
youngsters  are  treated  differently  from  adults,  these  Justices  found  that  under  the 
Eighth  Amendment,  it  is  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  to  apply  the  death  penalty  for 
crimes  committed  before  16.  Three  other  Justices  saw  no  such  evolving  consensus  and 
no  clear-cut  age  bar  to  execution.  Justice  O’Connor  concurred  with  the  plurality,  but 
only  as  to  penalties  imposed  on  those  under  16  in  cases  where  state  statutes  did  not  set 
a minimum  age  at  all.  The  plurality  opinion  is  encouraging  to  those,  including 
ourselves,  who  believe  the  death  penalty  is.  in  all  cases,  a barbarism  and  who  welcome 
any  limitation,  particularly  one  that  would  exclude  minors.  But  the  result  is  confus- 
ing, since  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a majority  on  the  Court  at  this  point  who  would 
bar  these  executions  in  every  case.  The  Justices  have  already  agreed  to  consider  two 
other  juvenile  death  penalty  cases  next  term.  The  Court  next  year  should  send  a clear 
signal  that  ‘evolving  standards  of  decency’  are  incompatible  with  executing  young 
people  whose  crimes  were  committed  while  they  were  still  minors.” 

— The  Washington  Post 
July  3,  1988 

Yes:  Drug  tests  for  (some)  officials 

"Does  the  Federal  Government  have  the  right  ‘to  seize  at  random  the  bodily  fluids  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  its  employees  and  search  those  fluids  by  urinalysis  for 
evidence  of  drug  abuse?’  That’s  what  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  other 
critics  of  the  Reagan  Administration’s  random  drug  testing  program  are  asking.  In 
due  course,  they’ll  get  an  answer  from  the  Supreme  Court.  The  right  answer  is  yes:  if 
limited  to  cases  of  demonstrated  need,  such  testing  can  be  conducted  with  decent 
regard  for  privacy.  Government  need  not  hire  drug  users  or  keep  them  on  the  public 
payroll.  But  it’s  crucial  that  Government  use  its  power  sensibly  and  sensitively.  The 
Civil  Liberties  Union  argues  that  urine  testing  is  a search.  That’s  correct,  but  the  next 
question  is  whether  such  a search  is  reasonable  under  the  Fourth  Amendment 
withouta ^'arrant  based  on  reasonable  suspicion  of  criminal  conduct.  The  Govern- 
ment makes  a plausible  case  when  it  compares  drug  testing  to  administrative  health 
and  building  inspections,  for  which  the  Court  has  not  demanded  probable  cause  that 
there’s  evidence  of  crime.  It  seems  absurd,  at  least  for  personnel  who  enforce  the  law 
and  have  heavy  responsibility  for  public  safety,  to  insist  that  authoiTTteas  must  har- 
bor strong  suspicions  bef«»  testing  them.  Random  testing  does  not  cast  a net  of  suspi- 
cion over  all  employees  in  sensitive  positions.  To  tolerate  drug  abuse  among  pivotal 
public  servants  is  to  abuse  the  public  they  serve.” 

— The  New  York  Times 
July  12.  1988 


“You  can  assess  your  career  prospects  [in  a 
small  police  department]  this  way:  Go  into 
the  chief’s  office  and  say,  ‘Chief,  how’re 
you  feeling?’  If  he  says  ‘fine,’  you  don’t 
have  any.” 
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There's  nothing  like  taking  over  as  Police  Chief  of  a 
respectable-size  agency  in  an  unfamiliar  section  of  the 
country  to  get  the  old  juices  flowing.  Ask  Charles  A. 
Gruber,  the  Police  Chief  of  Shreveport,  La.,  who 
migrated  from  the  comfortable  surroundings  of  Quincy. 
IlL,  to  take  the  helm  of  a troubled  police  department  that 
had  seen  two  top  administrators  depart  under  a cloud 

•^s  if  a chief  like  Gruber  didn't  have  his  hands  full  just 
trying  to  familiarize  himself  in  a hurry  with  the  day-to- 
day  workings  of  his  new  department,  within  a matter  of 
months  a thick  management  study  was  dropped  onto 
his  desk,  spelling  out  nearly  200  recommendations  for 
improvements  in  the  department  Not  that  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  report  caught  Gruber  off  guard  — he 
had  asked  for  the  study  himself  But  even  he  admits  to 
being  a bit  flabbergasted  by  the  report's  all- 
encompassing  findings.  "It's  a problem  with  a lot  of 
agencies  that  ask  for  something  like  this, " he  says. 
"Sometimes  you  get  a little  bit  more  than  you 
expected  " 

Gruber  and  his  department  was  a report  calling 
for  sweeping  changes  in  the  department's  patrol  opera- 
tions, detective  division,  hiring  and  promotional 


systems,  crime  analysis  capability,  identification  and 
forensic  systems  — in  a nutshell,  no  aspect  of  the  depart- 
ment emerged  unscrutinized  The  study  team,  from  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  even 
pointed  to  the  need  for  more  work  in  areas  that  Gruber 
and  his  staff  thought  were  working  well  — a source  of 
mild  disappointment  to  Gruber. 

Tlising  to  the  challenges  posed  by  the  lACP  study 
should  be  a fairly  straightforward  proposition  for 
Gruber,  who  has  shown  himself  to  be  a prodigious 
achiever  among  law  enforcement  professionals.  At  the 
tender  age  of  41,  he  has  already  been  a police  chief  for 
nearly  13  of  his  19  years  in  law  enforcement,  including  a 
year  and  a half  in  Shreveport  and  more  than  10  years  in 
Quincy.  He  has  the  book-smarts  that  come  with  a 
bachelor's  and  master's  degree,  and  the  kind  of  savvy 
that  has  propelled  him  to  the  executive  board  of  the 
lACP.  (He  becomes  the  organization's  president  in 
1989.)  And  perhaps  most  importantly,  he  recognizes  the 
value  of  his  experience  and  how  much  more  he  can  learn 
from  his  current  position.  "I  can  honestly  say  that  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  experiences  that  I've  had  in  my 
career,  this  job  might  have  been  a lot  larger  than  I might 
have  been  able  to  handle,  " he  savs.  "I  used  to  think  that 


I knew  how  to  be  a police  chief  and  now  I'm  absolutely 
certain  that  I ve  got  a lot  more  to  learn,  even  though  I've 
been  doing  it  for  13  years. " 


CTruber  admits  that  his  arrival  in  Shreveport  called  for 
an  adaptive  process  on  his  part  as  well  as  on  the  part  of 
local  citizens.  To  him,  the  consoling  bottom  line  is  that 
"the  community  obviously  wanted  good  law  enforce- 
ment, or  I wouldn't  be  here."  But  the  community  still 
had  to  get  used  to  the  idea  of  an  outspoken  police  chief 
whose  views  on  gun  controls  are  not  the  kind  one  nor- 
mally expects  to  hear  in  a state  that  bills  itself  as 
"Sportsmen's  Paradise."  Gruber,  a one-time  NRA- 
certified  firearms  instructor,  points  out  that  he,  tike 
many  other  chiefs,  is  not  anti-NRA,  but  is  at  odds  with 
the  organization's  leadership  and  the  anti-police,  anti- 
public safety  views  that  the  Rifle  Association  has 
espoused 


Gruber  says  that  msun'ng  the  survival  of  his  officers  is 
one  of  his  highest  priorities.  When  it  comes  to  Gruber's 
own  professional  survival,  his  brimming,  enviable 
record  of  achievements  is  the  best  insurance  policy,  and 
one  that  money  just  can't  buy. 


“In  any  department,  every  area 
can  always  use  some  kinds  of 
improvements,  especially  if 
you’re  willing  to  look  at  more 
creative  kinds  of  things.” 


Charles  A. 

Gruber 

Police  Chief  of  Shreveport,  La. 


Law  Enforcement  News  Interview 
by  Peter  Dodenhoff 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  It’s  been  several 
months  since  the  release  of  an  exhaustive  management 
study  that  called  for  a thorough  overhaul  of  the 
Shreveport  Police  Department.  For  starters,  has  the 
dust  settled  from  this  report  yet? 

GRUBER:  It  has,  but  the  question  is  whether  or  not 
we’ve  totally  embraced  the  study  to  bring  about  all  the 
changes  it  recommended,  or  whether  we’ve  taken  the 
tack  to  look  at  all  of  the  issues  and  then  pick  and  choose 
those  we  can  accomplish  readily,  those  we  can  ac- 
complish over  a period  of  time,  and  those  that  we  feel 
probably  are  not  within  our  reach  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  We’ve  embraced  some  of  them  and  set  about 
really  trying  to  accomplish  them.  Others  we've  looked 
at  more  critically  and  we’re  just  not  prepared,  either  as 
an  organization  or  as  a city,  to  reach  out  for. 

LEN:  Apparently  even  you  were  caught  somewhat  off- 
guard by  the  scope  of  the  report’s  findings. . . 

GRUBER:  Yeah,  and  many  of  the  recommendations 


were  major.  I think  it's  a problem  with  a lot  of  agencies 
that  ask  for  something  like  this.  Sometimes  you  get  a lit- 
tle bit  more  than  you  expected.  Sometimes  you  don't 
ask  the  right  questions  and  you  get  the  answers  that 
you  weren’t  looking  for.  But  I was  impressed  with  the 
quality  of  the  report  and  certainly  was  most  happy  with 
the  fact  that  we  were  able  to  find  so  many  areas  that  we 
could  work  on  to  improve  and  see  that  as  an  opportunity 
and  a challenge.  But  also  I was  distressed  at  some  of  the 
areas  where  I thought  we  were  doing  well,  but  yet  we  ap- 
parently need  more  work. 

LEN:  For  instance? 

GRUBER:  Well,  I thought  we  were  doing  well  opera- 
tionally in  our  patrol  area,  that  the  officers  actually  were 
producing  the  kind  of  service  that  the  public  was  very 
receptive  of.  What  we’ve  come  to  find  is  that  while  we 
were  doing  a good  job,  we  could  have  been  doing  it  bet- 
ter. in  terms  of  how  we  got  our  personnel  out  there,  how 
we  judge  our  calls  for  service,  whether  or  not  we  were 
selecting  the  most  serious  calls  to  go  to.  and  how  we 
were  distributing  our  manpower.  Some  of  those  areas 
turned  out  to  be  a lot  weaker  than  1 thought  initially. 


Those  are  the  areas  where  we  tried  to  make  changes 
right  away. 

Competency  testing 

LEN:  Despite  the  disappointment  of  hearing  that 
you’re  not  doing  as  well  as  you  thought  in  some  areas, 
are  you  just  as  happy  to  get  the  bad  news  so  that  further 
improvements  can  be  implemented? 

GRUBER:  Well,  actually  we  didn’t  know  where  we  were 
in  those  areas.  It  was  more  of  an  assessment  that  1 had 
made  in  the  first  months  that  I was  here,  saying  that  cct- 
tain  areas  were  in  better  shape  than  others.  Then  when 
the  final  report  came  back,  I saw  that  while  we  were  bet 
ter  off  in  some  areas  than  in  others,  we  were  not  as  well 
off  as  I had  thought.  That's  what  I found  distressing.  In 
any  department,  every  area  can  always  use  some  kinds 
of  improvements,  especially  if  you’re  willing  to  look  at 
more  creative  kinds  of  things.  One  creative  thing  that 
we’re  going  to  embrace  is  what  we  call  competency 
testing.  It’s  a very  new,  theoretical  area  that  will  let  us 
teat  not  only  the  competency  of  our  procedures  and  our 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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“What  we’re  hoping 
to  do  during  the 
promotional  process 
is  to  have  something 
like  you  have  with 
field  training  officers 
for  police  officers: 
sergeant  training 
officers  for 
sergeants ” 
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policies  but  also  those  persons  promoted,  to  see  whether 
or  not  they’re  competently  handling  their  positions. 

LEN:  And  that  would  become  a key  component  of  the 
promotional  process? 

GRUBER;  Hopefully  it  will.  What  we’re  hoping  to  do 
during  the  promotional  process  is  to  have  something 
like  you  have  with  field  training  officers  for  police  of- 
ficers. We’re  looking  at  sergeant  training  officers  and 
lieutenant  training  officers  and  such.  And  we  would 
then  come  back  with  a staff  review  of  those  in  promo- 
tional positions  and  we  would  have  a competency  officer 
who  would  develop  tests  and  methods  for  me  to  be  able 
to  evaluate  those  persons  in  those  positions.  We  have 
over  500  employees,  and  when  you  get  that  many,  it’s 
very  difficult  for  a chief  of  police  to  really  see  a lieuten- 
ant accomplish  his  task  in  order  to  certify  him  in  his 
position.  You  may  never  see  the  lieutenant  for  a whole 
year.  You  only  get  the  reports  from  the  captains  and  the 
assistant  chiefs.  It’s  a kind  of  quality  control,  if  you  will, 
whereby  at  different  phases  of  the  year  we  would  have 
competency  tests  to  see  if  in  fact  a person  is  meeting  the 
requirements  of  his  or  her  position. 

It’s  a rather  novel  idea,  and  while  we  are  still  fiddling 
with  it  and  trying  to  get  it  implemented,  it  hasn't  come 
to  fruition  yet.  But  it’s  the  kind  of  thing  that  came  from 
the  report  that  was  interesting  and  that  we  embraced. 
We  decided  that  yes,  this  was  something  that  we 
wanted  to  do,  and  we’re  now  working  on  developing  all 
the  materials  necessary  to  do  it. 

LEN:  It  seems  that  no  aspect  of  the  department  was 
spared  the  scrutiny  of  the  study  team. . . 

GRUBER:  Oh  yeah.  That's  what  we  asked  for.  a com- 
plete overhaul. 


No  nuts  and  bolts 

LEN:  Does  this  study  also  give  you  a very  thorough 
overview  of  the  department,  considering  the  fact  that 
you  came  from  another  agency  and  thus  might  not  have 
had  an  insider's  feel  for  the  whole  operation? 

GRUBER:  That’s  a good  question,  and  there’s  a yes- 
and-no  answer  to  it.  Yes,  it  gives  you  an  overview,  but 
no,  it  doesn’t  give  you  nuts  and  bolts.  It  still  gives  you 
the  selected  ideas  and  observations  of  the  study  team, 
but  it’s  only  through  their  eyes.  It’s  a perceptive  thing, 
and  although  it  gives  you  much  more  information  and 
it’s  probably  very  objective,  it  still  doesn't  give  you  the 
nuts  and  bolts  of  day-today  operations.  It  may  say 
something  like  ’’You  need  a Misdemeanor  In- 
vestigating Unit,”  but  it  doesn’t  tell  you  how  to  go 
about  doing  that.  It  doesn’t  say  how  many  men,  where 
they  ought  to  be.  what  the  processes  are,  how  the  of- 
ficers interact  with  the  courts  and  the  prosecutors.  All 
of  those  things  are  not  considered,  so  you  have  to  take 
that  concept  and  get  it  to  your  planning  unit  and  then 
work  with  that  unit  to  come  up  with  a misdemeanors 
unit.  It’s  much  more  complex  than  it  seems  at  first 
glance. 


LEN:  So  in  that  sense,  it's  both  more  challenging  and 
more  of  a headache  than  you  might  have  anticipated? 

GRUBER:  Well,  we  knew  it  was  going  to  be  difficult  go- 
ing in.  There  wasn’t  any  question  about  it.  But  we  have 
found  that  while  the  challenges  have  been  there,  there 
have  been  a lot  of  quality  people  here  in  the  department, 
and  they 've  just  been  begging  for  those  kinds  of  oppor- 
tunities to  express  themselves.  So  I’m  very  pleased,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  finding  the  numbers  of  quality  people 
that  we  have,  and  disappointed  in  the  fact  that  we’re  so 
far  behind  in  some  areas. 

LEN:  What  would  you  see  os  the  most  significant  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  this  study? 

GRUBER:  I guess  just  reorganizing  our  patrol  effort 
into  more  of  a team  concept  and  a community-based 
operation.  That’s  probably  the  largest  project  we 
endeavor  to  go  into.  There’s  the  development  of  a profes- 
sional standards  division,  which  will  be  a major  under- 
taking. The  complete  redesign  of  the  investigative  unit 
is  another  one.  All  they  had  was  general  crimes  in- 
vestigation, so  in  order  to  isolate  responsibility  and  ac- 
countability we  have  developed  a homicide  unit,  an  auto 
theft  unit,  a burglary  unit,  crimes  against  persons  unit, 
domestic  violence  unit,  et  cetera,  etcetera.  And  then  you 
go  in  and  begin  isolating  individuals  and  training  them 
and  trying  to  bring  them  into  the  forefront  of  whatever 
unit  they’re  in,  in  terms  of  what’s  going  on  in  the  market 
today  in  their  particular  specialty. 

LEN:  Do  you  have  a loose  timetable  for  Implementing 
the  vcuious  recommendations? 

GRUBER:  We’ve  done  a lot  already  in  terms  of  develop- 
ing patrol  methods  and  procedures,  and  we’re  still  work- 
ing on  that  because  it’s  such  a large  operation.  We’ve 
developed  a canine  unit,  which  now  has  six  dogs  where 
there  were  none  before.  We’re  also  trying  now  to  work  on 


putting  in  a tactical  unit  in  our  uniformed  services  divi- 
sion. Although  it’s  not  fully  staffed,  we  do  have  the  com- 
mander in  there  now  and  we’re  writing  the  procedures 
and  developing  the  operations.  But  that  doesn’t  really 
help  the  community  with  the  street-comer  narcotics 
trafficking,  because  1 don’t  have  the  people  ready  and 
trained  to  go  out  and  do  it  yet.  We’re  getting  very  close, 
though,  to  making  those  kinds  of  transitions.  We  have 
already  completely  redone  the  investigative  unit.  I 
know  we  have  some  more  changes  that  need  to  be  made 
there,  but  we  have  the  various  units  working  right  now. 
We  still  need  to  get  the  misdemeanors  unit  working,  and 
our  warrants  section  needs  to  be  better.  Our  records 
system  needs  to  be  better.  Our  forensic  and  identifica- 
tion sections  need  to  be  improved.  There’s  a lot  of  things 
like  that.  There  are  some  things  that  are  constantly  in 
need  of  work,  and  others  that  aren’t.  So  there’s  progress 
and  pleasure,  and  there's  also  disappointment. 

Fine-tuned  findings 

LEN:  Are  there  any  recommendations  that  you  sharply 
disagree  with  and  will  resist  implementing? 

GRUBER:  There  are  certainly  some  things  that  over  a 
period  of  time  we  may  not  develop  in  the  way  that’s  been 
suggested.  The  team  concept,  for  example,  in  the  way  it 
was  presented.  We  sat  down  with  our  16  captains  and  3 
assistant  chiefs  and  went  over  it  fairly  carefully, 
especially  the  uniformed  services  people.  We  don’t  feel 
that  the  way  they  recommended  the  team  approach 
would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  city,  so  we’re  going 
to  revise  it  somewhat  and  develop  it.  So  even  though  it's 
still  basically  the  same  concept,  1 think  our  assistant 
chief  in  uniformed  services  came  up  with  a better  way  of 
doing  it. 

LEN:  What  was  there  about  the  proposed  approach  that 
was  not  in  the  city's  best  interest? 

GRUBER:  We  think  we  can  deploy  our  manpower  a lit- 
tle bit  better  the  way  he’s  done  it. 

LEN:  Did  the  study  team  take  community  wishes  into 


account  while  conducting  their  research? 

GRUBER:  I set  up  two  study  groups  for  them  to  visit 
with.  One  was  a community-based  organization  made 
up  of  people  who  were  asked  by  the  Mayor  to  come  in 
and  sit  down  with  the  group.  They  were  primarily  people 
who  were  leaders  in  their  churches,  leaders  in  the 
NAACP.  leaders  in  our  black  and  minority  community, 
leaders  in  our  rich  communities  — we  tried  to  get  a broad 
spectrum  of  the  community,  yet  keep  it  very  small.  We 
ended  with  a group  of  about  16  people,  and  the  lACP 
team  sat  down  with  them.  Then  I picked  a group  of  peo- 
ple from  within  the  Police  Department,  and  again  I tried 
to  take  a broad-stroke  approach,  to  get  people  from 
every  area  of  the  department,  in  order  to  get  at  some  of 
the  problems  that  they  saw.  The  idea  was  for  the  I AGP 
to  come  in  and  talk  to  both  community  and  police,  and 
find  out  what  they  saw  as  the  problems  and  what  they 
saw  as  some  of  the  solutions.  So  when  the  study  was 
completed,  it  was  not  the  lACP  or  the  Chief  Gruber 
report,  but  rather  a report  of  the  community  about  the 
way  the  community  saw  itself  and  about  the  way  the 
police  saw  themselves,  and  about  what  an  objective 
group  of  professionals  and  experts  in  the  field  could  see 
as  perhaps  some  solutions  to  some  of  those  problems. 

LEN:  Some  of  the  recommendations  are  said  to  require 
the  approval  of  either  the  City  Council  or  the  State 
Legislature.  Which  ones,  for  instance? 

GRUBER:  A lot  of  the  recommendations  dealt  with 
Civil  Service  promotions  and  stuff  like  that,  and  are 
based  on  the  Civil  Service  law,  which  is  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Louisiana  — very  difficult  to  change. 
And  it’s  a strict  seniority  system.  So  there  are  things 
that  need  to  be  done  on  a state  level,  and  things  that 
need  to  be  done  on  a local  level  — they’re  things  that  we 
need  to  work  on,  but  they’re  also  things  that  are  going  to 
get  accomplished. 


LEN:  Do  you  foresee  problems  in  getting  such  approval 
for  recommendations  like  these? 

GRUBER:  I think  there  are  going  to  be  problems 
because  of  the  need  to  get  a two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Legislature,  which  is  never  easy  in  any  group,  and 
especially  in  a legislative  group.  Secondly,  because 
you’re  changing  something  that’s  statewide,  and  a 
recommendation  comes  from  one  local  community,  you 
have  to  convince  all  the  rest  of  the  locals  that  it’s  in  their 
best  interest  too.  They  look  at  it  and  say,  ‘‘That’s  your 
problem,  not  ours.” 

LEN:  Have  you  as  yet  gotten  any  feedback  from  other 
police  chiefs  in  the  state  on  the  Civil  Service  issue? 

GRUBER:  I haven’t  received  any  firsthand  feedback, 
but  I have  gotten  it  second-  and  third-hand  that  they 
really  don’t  want  me  messing  with  their  systems. 

Outsider’s  adaptation 

LEN:  How  much  of  that  reaction  may  be  due  to  your 
status  as  an  ‘‘outsider”? 

GRUBER:  Well,  probably  there’s  considerable  hesitan- 
cy because  of  that.  I am  the  first  outsider  here,  which 
does  make  it  difficult. 

LEN:  When  a city  reaches  outside  of  town  to  find  a 
police  chief,  who  has  to  adapt  to  whom?  Does  the  city 
have  to  get  used  to  you,  or  you  to  it? 

GRUBER:  The  community  obviously  wanted  good  law 
enforcement,  or  I wouldn’t  be  here.  There’s  an  adaptive 
thing  that  has  to  come  from  inside  me,  and  there's  also 
an  organizational  learning  from  within  the  department 
as  to  what  philosophies  and  techniques  I have  and  what 
I'm  all  about,  and  what  vision  I have  for  the  future.  As 
far  as  the  community  is  concerned,  my  experience  as 
I’ve  moved  about  the  community  was  one  of  great 
satisfaction.  I felt  very  strong  emotions  from  the  com- 
munity in  terms  of  being  very  pleased  that  I was  here, 
and  wanting  very  much  for  me  to  help  them.  That’s  not 


“We  have  found  that  while  the  challenges  have  been 
there,  there  have  been  a lot  of  quality  people  here  in  the 
department,  just  begging  for  opportunities.” 
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to  say  that  I didn't  have  a lot  of  folks  who  wished  that 
I’d  go  somewhere  else  and  go  quickly.  But  I came  here 
with  no  illusions  that  I was  going  to  be  100*percent  lov* 
ed  by  everybody.  I don't  wear  rose-colored  glasses.  I 
understand  the  difficult  position  that  I’ve  been  placed 
in,  end  I knew  that  coming  in,  but  generally  speaking 
I’ve  found  the  community  to  be  very  receptive.  There 
are  difficult  problems  that  I've  tried  to  deal  with,  and 
difficult  decisions  that  I've  made  that  have  both 
angered  the  community  and  pleased  the  community. 
Setting  up  roadblocks  is  one  example.  It  really  agitated 
the  community  that  I did  that.  My  stand  on  handguns  is 
another  thing  that  angered  parts  of  the  community. 
However,  it's  also  pleased  the  community  to  see  the 
other  side  of  professional  law  enforcement,  where  we  set 
up  standards  and  ethics  and  codes  of  conduct  and 
equitable  enforcement  procedures,  and  other  things 
that  would  change  the  way  of  life  and  help  improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  future.  So  they've  had  to  take  the 
good  with  the  bad,  and  I've  had  to  take  the  good  with  the 
bad. 

LEN:  Was  there  anything  in  the  way  of  a honeymoon 
period  after  you  arrived  in  town,  and  if  so,  how  long  did 
it  last? 

GRUBER:  I don’t  recall  any  honeymoon  {laughsj.  I 
have  the  unique  opportunity  of  working  in  a community 
that  is  supported  by  a very  good  Mayor  and  a very 
strong  City  Council,  and  they  have  supported  me 
tremendously  as  well.  That's  not  to  say  that  they  don't 
disagree  with  me  on  some  things  but  I feel  very  good 
about  the  support  that  I’ve  had  from  the  politicians  in 
this  community  — not  only  those  who  are  sitting  in  the 
City  Council,  but  those  in  the  State  Legislature  too. 
Even  those  who  oppose  some  of  my  changes.  I can  think 
of  several  state  Representatives  who  opposed  some  of 
my  changes,  but  I have  a great  deal  of  respect  for  them, 
and  they  for  me,  I think.  And  I admire  greatly  the  forces 
that  are  within  the  community.  Our  State  Senators  are 
giving  us  support,  our  Congressmen  are  giving  us  sup- 
port — even  if  they  don’t  agree  with  you,  they’re  listen- 
ing, and  at  least  we  both  know  where  we  stand  on  the 
issues.  In  the  whole  state,  while  many  of  the  other  police 
chiefs  may  not  agree  with  some  of  the  issues  as  I see 
them,  perhaps  I can  be  pulled  back  on  some  of  mine  and 
perhaps  they  need  to  look  at  what's  been  going  on  in  the 
way  we  do  our  business. 

Chief  under  attack 

LEN:  When  you  came  to  Shreveport,  you  were  essential- 
ly given  a mandate  from  the  city  government  to 
straighten  out  a troubled  police  department.  Did  that 
mandate,  in  effect,  give  you  a free  hand  to  experiment 
and  try  approaches  to  might  have  seemed  a tittle  radical 
to  some? 

GRUBER:  Well,  there’s  no  question  that  the  depart- 
ment was  wracked  with  problems.  That’s  well  founded 
and  documented.  I think  when  they  hired  me  they 
understood  that  lama  professional  law  enforcement  o^ 
ficer  and  they  hired  me  because  they  think  I know  what 
I’m  doing.  I try  to  present  the  issues  and  do  the  things 
that  I think  need  to  be  done.  I don't  think  there’s  been  a 
free  hand,  but  I have  had  to  use  some  very  creative  ways 
of  trying  to  do  certain  things,  and  I’ve  tried  to  innovate 
in  order  to  do  some  things  that  have  been  fairly  difficult. 
As  you  might  be  aware.  I was  attacked  by  one  of  my  cap- 
tains, so  the  stresses  of  what  we've  done  have  not  come 
easily.  I’ve  never  been  attacked  by  a policeman  before, 
so  that  was  very  unusual. . . 

LEN:  Attacked  how? 

GRUBER:  I was  physically  attacked.  This  was  my  mid- 
night watch  commander,  and  he  came  in  drunk  in  a 
squad  car,  so  I arrested  him  for  DWI.  Then  when  I told 
him  he  was  under  arrest  he  attacked  me.  He  got  fired,  he 
was  found  guilty  and  jailed,  and  it  was  a very  difficult 
period  of  time  for  everybody.  And  it  was  within  the  first 
three  months  I was  here.  I also  lost  two  police  officers 
very  early  on,  we  had  a tornado  within  the  first  year  — so 
the  first  year  was  very  tumultuous  in  terms  of  trying  to 
make  changes,  implement  the  study  and  address  prob- 
lems that  we  had.  the  history  of  the  department  being 
what  it  was. 


LEN:  Are  any  corruption  problems  that  existed  in  the 
Shreveport  Police  Department  now  pretty  much  in 
check? 

GRUBER:  I don't  think  that  this  organization,  in  its 
totality,  was  ever  corrupt.  That  would  be  unfair  to  all 
the  hard-working  men  and  women  that  work  here.  There 
were  individuals  within  this  organization  whose  integri- 
ty was  destroyed  and  who  did  bring  disrepute  to  this 
Police  Department.  That  did  happen,  and  it  did  hurt  this 
department  and  some  of  its  cr^ibility.  But  it  didn’t 
destroy  this  department  or  its  organization,  and  the  city 
measured  all  this  and  said,  "We  need  to  bring  in 
somebody  who  can  restore  some  of  that. ' ’ That  is  a com- 
pliment to  the  city  and  its  political  leadership  that  they 
took  a very  strong  stance  and  recognized  when  they 
needed  to  do  something.  But  you  also  need  to  compli- 
ment the  Police  Department  and  the  people  that  work 
here,  because  if  you  have  5 or  10  or  15  or  even  20  people 
that  go  bad  in  an  agency  of  this  size  over  a period  of 
years  — and  that’s  what  it  was,  small  problems  over  a 
period  of  years,  or  sometimes  large  problems  — then  you 
really  need  to  look  at  that  and  realize  that  those  are  in- 
dividuals and  not  the  organization  as  a whole. 

LEN:  Shortly  after  you  arrived,  you  implemented  a 
policy  prohibiting  officers  from  accepting  gifts  or 
gratuities  from  residents.  Did  any  such  anti-corruption 
measures  require  the  development  of  a new  mindset 
within  the  community  as  well  as  within  the  department 
itself? 

GRUBER;  No  question  about  it.  There  were  businesses 
that  refused  tocoroply.  They  said,  “We  want  to  do  this,” 
and  I told  them  no,  you  can’t.  And  I said  if  they  did  do  it. 
I would  make  their  businesses  off-limits. 

LEN:  Considering  thatyou're  looking intoa  team-based 
or  community-oriented  approach  to  patrol,  is  there  an  in- 
herent danger  of  increased  potential  for  corruption 
under  that  format,  given  the  closer  contacts  between  of- 
ficers and  the  public? 

GRUBER:  That’s  a very  good  observation.  It’s  not 
lingering  in  mind  though.  We’ve  given  it  some  detailed 
thought,  but  integrity  issues  are  not  ones  that  come 


from  the  community  working  together.  It’s  in  the 
development  and  the  hiring  and  the  processes  that  you 
use  to  put  people  out  into  the  field.  If  you  hire  the  right 
kind  of  people  and  you  allow  them  a basis  from  which 
they  can  succeed  or  fail,  the  integrity  will  not  be  based  in 
what  the  community  does  but  on  what  the  individual 
will  allow  to  happen.  If  he  allows  his  integrity  to  fail, 
then  he’s  failed  himself  and  his  organization. 

Rising  to  a chailenge 

LEN:  Not  long  after  you  were  appointed,  you  said  some 
of  the  Shreveport  police  officers  were  “lazy,  lethargic, 
no-accounts.”  Is  that  impression  changing? 

GRUBER;  I think  that  any  organization  has  some  peo- 
ple like  that,  and  our  organization  has  chosen  to  say, 
“Look,  if  we’ve  got  this  problem,  let’s  deal  with  it  and 
get  it  over  with.’’  As  I told  you,  I’m  very  pleased  with 
the  quality  of  the  people  in  the  Shreveport  Police 
Department,  in  terms  of  them  coming  forward  and  say- 
ing, “You’re  right,  we’ve  got  a problem,  so  let’s  deal 
with  it.’’  We’ve  really  tried  to  challenge  ourselves  to 
look  at  each  other  and  see  whether  or  not  we’re  doing  it. 
We’ve  gone  through  an  awful  lot  of  people  since  I've 
been  here,  and  we’ve  tried  to  take  those  people  who 
would  drink  on  duty  and  those  who  were  not  doing  the 
job  they  were  supposed  to,  and  those  who  would  fail  to 
respond  to  calls  or  who  would  fail  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion, and  we’ve  tried  to  deal  with  them  in  a very  up-front 
and  fair  and  honest  way.  I think  we  have  and  I think 


we  re  making  progress  in  that  area.  That’s  not  to  say 
that  we  won’t  continue  to  have  problems  frorh  time  to 
time,  but  I think  everybody  understands  that  they  are 
going  to  be  held  accountable  and  that  they’re  going  to 
have  to  do  their  jobs. 

LEN:  In  order  to  shape  up  a police  department,  is  it 
critical  to  convey  the  message  that  the  boss  expects  a 
new  standard  of  excellence  — perhaps  a new  standard  to 
which  people  had  not  been  challenged  before? 

GRUBER:  There’s  no  question  in  my  mind  as  far  as  this 
organization  goes.  In  this  organization  they  were  not 
challenged,  and  they  were  not  doing  the  best  that  they 
could.  When  asked  to  perform,  they  have  performed  ad- 
mirably, as  they  have  when  shown  that  we  do  appreciate 
and  care  about  what  they  do.  I think  things  like  that 
have  changed  the  direction  of  this  department  tremen- 
dously. There  needs  to  be  an  interest,  and  we’re  now 
beginning  to  get  some  interest  from  the  community  in 
terms  of  helping  their  police  department.  We  have 
various  citizens  who  just  finished  helping  to  design  a 
whole  new  personnel  hiring  system, 


LEN:  How  are  relations  between  the  department  and 
the  community  at  this  point? 

GRUBER:  Just  from  my  observations,  the  community 
is  becoming  more  and  more  supportive.  We  still  have 
many  roads  to  build  and  many  bridges  to  cross.  Our  sup- 
port in  the  minority  community  continues  to  grow,  but 
we  still  have  a long  way  to  go  in  those  areas  of  the  com- 
munity that  have  for  so  many  years  lost  confidence  in 
the  Police  Department.  We  have  to  reach  out  and 
rebuild  those  bridges  and  re-establish  lines  of  com- 
munication and  get  people  to  believe  that  there  really  is 
a new  understanding  and  a new  tradition  and  a new 
vision  for  the  future,  and  hopefully  they  can  get  the  kind 
of  service  that  they  want  and  there's  going  to  be  fair  and 
equitable  enforcement  of  all  laws.  That’s  a very  difficult 
task,  especially  when  you’re  trying  to  do  all  these  other 
things  we’re  trying  to  do,  but  probably  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  that  we  need  to  do  is  to  get  those 
parts  of  the  community  that  have  been  left  out  and  let 
them  know  that  they  can  be  policed. 


LEN:  Louisiana  is  currently  hard  hit  by  the  depressed 
economics  of  the  oil  and  gas  industry.  How  directly  and 
how  dramatically  is  that  affecting  your  agency  and  the 
city  of  Shreveport? 

GRUBER:  It’s  been  a colossal  problem  for  us.  Just  as  an 
example,  we  passed  a $ 16-million  budget,  and  just  a few 
weeks  after  we  passed  the  budget  I was  asked  to  trim 
$800,000  from  it.  Then  a few  weeks  after  that,  1 had  to 
trim  another  $400,000.  It’s  a colossal  problem  in  trying 
to  accomplish  that  when  you  know  what  your  revenue 
shortfalls  are  going  to  be,  and  you  know  that  your 
reserve  base  is  shrinking  too  rapidly.  You  try  to  keep  up 
morale  and  try  to  provide  solid  equipment,  but  you  just 
can’t  do  it  because  you  don’t  have  the  funds  to  do  it. 
Those  present  continuing  problems  of  employee  con- 
fidence in  me. 

LEN;  In  a situation  like  this,  where  can  you  look  to  make 
cuts  amounting  to  nearly  10  percent  of  your  budget? 

GRUBER:  The  only  place  you  can  turn  in  an  agency  of 
this  size  is  the  personnel.  Hiring  freezes  and  so  forth. 
It’s  about  all  you  can  do.  I’m  10  percent  under  author- 
ized strength  right  now.  I’m  authorized  429  sworn  and 
I 'm  working  with  about  385. 

LEN;  To  what  extent  will  these  fiscal  constraints  affect 
your  ability  to  implement  the  lACP  findings? 

GRUBER:  They’ve  hindered  us  and  will  continue  to 
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“A  lot  of  folks  wish  that  I’d  go  somewhere  else  and  go 
quickly.  But  I came  here  with  no  illusions  that  I was  going 
to  be  100-percent  loved  by  everybody.” 
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Let  us  spray: 

Paraquat  used  against  pot  crop 
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paign  ever,  with  several  thousand 
law-enforcement  officers  in  47 
states  rolling  out  under  Opera- 
tion Stop  Crop.  Only  New  Jersey. 
North  Dakota  and  Nevada  have 
declined  to  participate. 

Over  the  next  few  weeks  law- 
enforcement  agents  will  survey 
suspected  marijuana  growing 
areas,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be 
booby-trapped,  surrounded  by 
electric  fences  or  guarded  by  pit 
bulls  to  ward  off  intruders.  The 
agents  will  destroy  the  crops 
manually,  using  three-foot-long, 
Swedish-made  machetes  known 
as  brush  axes. 

In  addition,  the  use  of  the  high- 
ly toxic  herbicide  paraquat  ap- 
pears once  again  to  be  part  of  the 
drug-war  arsenal. 

Paraquat,  a defoliant,  kills  all  of 
a plant's  green  tissue.  It  also  kills 
any  wildlife  that  may  be  in- 
habiting the  sprayed  area.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  spray  it 
aerially  when  there  is  wind  that 
might  cause  it  to  drift  into  sur- 
rounding areas,  and  protective 
full-body  suits  must  be  worn  by 
those  spraying  on  the  ground. 
The  herbicide  can  be  fatal  to 
humans  when  absorbed  by  the 
skin  or  inhaled. 

Despite  lawsuits  against  the 
spraying  of  paraquat  filed  in  re- 
cent years  by  the  Sierra  Club,  the 
National  Organization  for  the 
Reform  of  Marijuana  Laws 
(NORML),  and  the  National 
Coalition  Against  the  Misuse  of 
Pesticides  (NCAMP),  the  DEA 
sprayed  paraquat  on  marijuana 
found  growing  on  16  acres  of 


private  land  in  Wheeler  County. 
Tex.,  on  July  19  and  20. 

It  was  the  first  known  DEA 
spraying  of  the  substance  on 
private  land.  In  the  past,  the 
DEA  had  sprayed  on  Federally- 
owned  lands  where  marijuana 
was  found  to  be  growing. 

The  Texas  paraquat  sprayings 
— which  came  at  a time  of  increas- 
ing concern  for  such  ecological 
dangers  as  beaches  soiled  by 
medical  wastes,  acid  rain  and  the 
greenhouse  effect  — angered  en- 
vironmental groups,  who  argued 
that  eradication  could  just  as 
easily  have  been  accomplished  by 
chopping  the  plants  down. 

Jay  Feldman,  NCAMP's  na- 
tional coordinator,  called  the 
Texas  spraying  “irresponsible” 
and  said  there  was  evidence  to 
believe  that  guidelines  concern- 
ing the  proper  use  of  the 
substance  were  “violated.” 

He  added  that  the  Texas  site 
could  have  been  cleared  manually 
and  charged  that  there  were 
"ulterior  motives”  behind  the 
sprayings. 

"Paraquat  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  chemicals  available  to 
man  today.  It  ought  not  be  used 
with  a cavalier  attitude  to  make  a 
publicity  statement,”  Feldman 
told  LEN. 

Ironically,  the  U.S. -financed 
spraying  of  paraquat  on  Mexican 
marijuana  in  1977  may  have 
spurred  the  growth  of  the 
domestic  marijuana  industry. 
Concerns  about  the  health  risks 
arising  from  tainted  marijuana 
began  a shift  in  production  to  the 


United  States  — so  much  so  that 
the  Mexican  market  “nearly  col- 
lapsed” in  the  late  1970’s  and 
“American  growers  were  quick  to 
fill  the  void,"  according  to  a 1986 
report  by  the  National  Drug 
Policy  Board. 

Since  then,  growers  have 
managed  to  keep  a step  ahead  of 
Government  eradication  efforts. 
When  large  fields  were  targeted, 
the  growers  broke  up  their  crops 
into  smaller,  more  dispersed 
plots.  When  the  Government 
started  using  asset  forfeiture 
laws  to  seize  the  homes  and  lands 
of  growers,  they  started 
cultivating  in  national  forests  and 
public  lands. 

The  surge  in  antidrug  senti- 
ment among  U.S.  citizens  is  hav- 
ing a beneficial  effect  on  pinpoint- 
ing the  location  of  marijuana 
plots,  according  to  Charles 
Stowell.  the  DEA's  coordinator  of 
eradication  efforts  in  California. 
He  contends  there  has  been  a 
"180-degree  shift”  in  public  at- 
titudes toward  marijuana. 

“Our  phones  are  now  ringing 
off  the  hook  with  citizens  giving 
us  information.  People  don’t  view 
marijuana  as  some  sort  of  recrea- 
tional drug  anymore,”  Wheeler 
told  the  Washington  Post. 

But  this  year,  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  the  only 
obstacle  the  growers  must  grap- 
ple with.  The  severe  drought  af- 
fecting most  of  the  United  States 
has  inflicted  tremendous  damage 
on  most  of  the  nation's  crops,  in- 
cluding marijuana.  [See  story. 
Page  3.} 


Asians  seek  better  ties  to  Tacoma  PD 
amid  allegations  of  police  harassment 
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the  city's  growing  Asian  im- 
migrant and  refugee  population. 

He  said  Chief  Fjetland  is  open 
to  discussing  problems  with  the 
community,  but  nevertheless,  "it 
seems  to  me  that  the  police  force 
is  kind  of  harsh  on  minorities.” 

He  told  LEN  of  several  in- 
cidents of  alleged  police  harass- 
ment of  Asians  in  Tacoma.  In  one 
case,  the  police  searched  a man's 
car  “without  giving  any  explana- 


Coming  Up  in  LEN: 


Should  drugs  be 
legalized? 

The  great  debate 
continues  in 
the  "Forum” 
section  of 

Law  Enforcement  News. 


The  best  in  police  iournaiism 


tion,”  and  when  the  man's 
American  wife  objected,  “they 
told  her  it  was  none  of  their 
business.” 

"At  least,  as  a courtesy,  they 
could  give  an  explanation,”  he 
said. 

"I  don’t  know  whether  there  is 
racism  in  Tacoma  or  not.  1 don't 
accuse  because  I heard  these 
things  from  people  who  came  to 
me  and  complained,”  he  said. 

Le  is  also  vice  chairman  of  the 
Refugee  Forum,  which  seeks  to 
work  out  problems  between  the 
police  and  refugees  from  all  over 
the  world. 

The  problem  faced  by  Viet- 
namese and  Cambodian  refugees, 
he  said,  is  that  they  come  from 
countries  where  "the  pobce  are 
very  powerful.  They  don’t  know 
the  law  [in  the  United  States]  and 
there's  no  effort  from  the  Police 
Department  to  address  the  com- 
plaints.” 

"How  can  people  who  cannot 
speak  English  fluently 
complain?”  Le  asked. 

This  accusation  was  denied  by 
Mann,  who  said  those  filing  com- 
plaints against  the  department 
"clEiim  to  have  a fear  of  the  pobce, 
yet  they  don't  have  a fear  of  going 
to  a reporter  and  giving  him  the 
fuU  story  and  not  even  make  a 
phone  call  to  us.  So  now  all  the 


muckracking  starts. 

"We  invite  the  scrutiny  of  the 
media.  We  always  have.  We're 
not  going  to  hide  anything  or 
brush  anything  under  the  carpet 
if  somebody  calls  in  and  com- 
plains to  us  about  an  officer’s 
possible  misconduct.  But  in  this 
case  we  never  received  anything 
like  that.” 

Le  said  that  the  Abuan  com- 
plaint was  made  to  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  because  it 
was  "the  shortest  way  for  us  to 
(be  heard].  We  would  like  to 
cooperate  with  the  poUce  to  get 
rid  of  the  bad  elements.  So  far,  1 
haven’t  seen  any  effort  from  the 
pobce  department  to  cooperate 
with  the  community. 

“I’ve  talked  with  Asian 
business  people  around  the  area 
and  they’ve  never  had  any  con- 
tact with  the  pobce.  The  pobce  are 
investigating  Asian  gangs,  but  if 
they  don’t  speak  the  language 
and  talk  to  the  people,  how  can 
they  find  out  who  the  gangs  are?” 

Le  said  he  favors  the  designa- 
tion of  a pobce  officer  who  would 
act  as  a liaison  between  the 
refugee  and  immigrant  residents 
of  Tacoma  and  the  Pobce  Depart- 
ment. 

“If  they  just  get  closer  to  the 
community  it  will  be  very 
helpful,”  Le  said. 


LEN  interview: 

Shreveport  PD 
Chief  Charles  Gruber 
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hinder  us  until  we  can  find  some  financial  way  of  getting  over  the 
things  that  we  need  to  do.  It's  not  going  to  get  any  better  anytime 
quick,  so  we’re  just  going  to  have  to  work  around  all  of  the  problems 
associated  with  that.  Equipment  failures  and  equipment  problems  are 
stib,  I think,  the  most  critical  issue  I have,  and  I’ll  continue  to  try  to 
work  on  that. 

Experience  as  a guide 

LEN:  Did  you  have  occasion  to  deal  with  this  land  of  austerity 
budgeting  while  you  were  Chief  in  Quincy? 

GRUBER:  I sure  did.  I can  honestly  say  that  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the 
experiences  that  I’ve  had  in  my  career,  this  job  might  have  been  a lot 
larger  than  I might  have  been  able  to  handle.  The  1 1 years  of  experience 
I have  as  a pobce  chief  already  have  been  absolutely  invaluable  to  me, 
and  the  last  two  years  now  have  also  broadened  my  horizons  and  given 
me  a lot  more  expertise.  I used  to  think  I knew  how  to  be  a pobce  chief 
and  now  I’m  absolutely  certain  that  I’ve  got  a lot  more  to  learn,  even 
though  I’ve  been  doing  it  for  13  years. 

LEN:  It  would  seem  that  the  process  of  implementing  about  200  recom- 
mendations from  the  lACP  study  group  would  put  the  Shreveport 
Pobce  Department  in  a good  position  to  enter  the  national  accredita- 
tion program.  Are  you  considering  that  possibibty  for  the  future? 

GRUBER:  We're  already  in  the  process  of  doing  that.  With  all  of  the 
things  that  we’re  doing,  accreditation  is  a real  good  way  for  us  to 
achieve  a lot  of  the  recommendations  that  were  involved  and  at  the 
same  time  build  some  pride  and  confidence  in  our  department.  I think 
accreditation  is  a process  which  every  pobce  department  ought  to 
undergo.  That’s  a professional  standard  that  I have.  It's  a good  pro- 
cess, even  if  you  don’t  agree  with  the  national  accreditation  commis- 
sion. Just  the  accreditation  process  itself,  reviewing  the  accreditation 
standards  and  putting  aU  those  things  in  writing,  is  a process  which 
can  only  make  your  pobce  department  better. 

LEN;  Your  views  on  gun  control  are  said  to  have  disturbed  some 
Shreveport  residents.  Have  you,  like  many  of  your  fellow  police  chiefs, 
drawn  any  flak  from  the  National  Rifle  Association  as  a result  of  your 
stand  in  support  of  gun  controls? 

GRUBER:  I got  a bttle  bit  from  them  about  a year  ago.  Their  lawyer 
wrote  me  a letter  and  told  me  he  was  going  to  sue  me  for  comments  that 
I had  made  on  one  of  our  local  church  affUiates  that  was  broadcast  na- 
tionally. But  it’s  not  the  NRA  that’s  bad.  The  NRA  does  many  good 
things  and  a lot  of  dumb  things,  bke  most  organizations.  Right  now, 
the  sportsmen  of  America  need  to  get  hold  of  the  leadership  in  the  NRA 
and  start  wringing  their  necks  and  letting  them  know  that  they  don't 
need  to  be  opposed  to  what  law  enforcement  is  doing.  We’re  not  against 
handguns  or  anything  else.  We’re  not  against  the  NRA;  we’re  against 
some  of  the  positions  being  espoused  by  the  leadership  in  Washington, 
which  are  not  consistent  with  improving  the  quabty  of  bfe  in  our  com- 
munities. The  things  that  they  espouse  are  very  dangerous  to  a pobce 
officer  and  to  our  citizens,  and  when  you  go  and  say  that  one  of  the 
preeminent  things  that  you  as  an  organization  want  to  do  is  to  make  it 
easier  to  get  machine  guns,  then  you  are  creating  a hazard  for  many 
thousands  of  people  and  many  thousands  of  law  enforcement  officers  in 
this  country.  We  have  more  than  enough  automatic  weapons  available 
as  it  is.  So  those  kinds  of  things  are  very  disheartening  to  me,  and  I was 
an  NRA-certified  handgun  instructor  and  rifle  instructor  and  shotgun 
instructor,  and  taught  under  their  auspices  for  years.  But  right  now 
I 'm  at  odds  with  them  — with  their  leadership,  not  the  members  — and 
rU  continue  to  be  at  odds  with  them  until  we  can  come  to  some  kind  of 
terms  of  reasonableness  regarding  firearms  control. 

LEN:  One  other  pobce  chief  of  our  acquaintance,  who  also  moved  from 
a Northern  pobce  department  to  one  in  the  Deep  South,  said  that  he 
found  no  difference  in  the  nature  of  law  enforcement  between  the  two 
jurisdictions.  To  him,  "crime  is  crime  and  pobcing  is  pobcing.”  Have 
you  found  that  to  be  the  case? 

GRUBER:  I think  it’s  true.  I think  crime  is  crime,  pobcing  is  pobcing, 
and  people  are  people  and  management's  management.  You  can  keep 
on  going.  I think  the  South  has  different  problems  that  the  North 
doesn’t  have,  just  as  the  North  has  different  problems  that  the  South 
doesn’t  have.  We  have  more  law  enforcement  officers  kUled  in  the 
South  than  in  the  North.  Why  does  that  happen?  What  can  I do  about 
it?  That’s  one  of  the  critical  issues  that  I as  a Southern  chief  must  look 
at.  That's  leadership,  to  really  expose  that  and  ask  that  question  and 
say,  “I  want  to  change  that  pattern.  I want  to  do  something  to  assure 
that  my  pobce  officers  have  the  greatest  opportunity  of  survival” 
That  is  the  most  important  thing  to  me,  to  try  to  find  out  ways  to  insure 
the  survivabibty  of  my  officers,  and  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity. 
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When  reporters  ^overdo  tV. 


Ethical  lapses,  insensitivity  trouble  police 


RELEASE  OF  INFORMATION  TO  THE  PRESS 
Guidelines  in  Criminal  Cases 
The  following  information  should  be  made  available  for 
publication,  when  and  after  an  arrest  is  made: 

(a)  The  accused’s  name,  age.  residence,  employment, 
marital  status  and  similar  background  information. 

(b)  The  substance  or  text  of  the  charge  such  as  a 
complaint,  indictment,  information  and,  where  ap- 
propriate. the  identity  of  the  complainant. 

(c)  The  identity  of  the  investigating  and  arresting  agency 
and  length  of  the  investigation. 

(d)  The  circumstances  immediately  surrounding  the 
arrest,  including  the  time  and  place  of  arrest, 
resistance,  pursuit,  possession  and  use  of  weapons 
and  a description  of  items  seized  at  the  time  of  arrest. 

NOTE:  P.G.  116-22  prohibits  disclosure  of  identity  of  children  under 
16  who  are  arrested  or  complainants.  Victims  of  sex  crimes 
should  likewise  not  be  identified  to  the  press. 


Pretrial  disclosure  of  the  following  information  may 
cause  substantial  risk  of  prejudice  to  a defendant  and 
thereby  adversely  affect  a case.  For  that  reason,  the 
following  information  SHOULD  NOT  be  released  without 
first  clearing  with  the  Public  Information  Division.  374- 
6700. 

(a)  Statements  as  to  the  character  or  reputation  of  an 
accused  person  or  prospective  witness. 

(b)  Admissions,  confessions  or  the  contents  of  a state- 
ment or  alibi  attributable  to  an  accused  person. 

(c)  The  performance  or  results  of  teste  or  the  refusal  of  the 
accused  to  take  a test. 

(d)  Statements  concerning  the  credibility  or  anticipated 
testimony  of  prospective  witnesses. 

(e)  The  possibility  of  a plea  of  guilty  to  the  offense 
charged  or  to  a lesser  offense,  or  other  disposition. 

{f)  Opinions  concerning  evidence  or  argument  in  the 
case,  whether  or  not  it  is  anticipated  that  such 
evidence  or  argument  will  be  used  at  trial. 


The  New  York  City  Police  Department's  pocket-sized 
guidelines  for  dealing  with  the  press.  Reporters  say  policy  and 
practice  are  out  of  sync, 
police  personnel  would  rather  not 


Continued  from  Page  6 
officer's  body  was  significant  and 
important  for  the  public  to  know, 
and  it  was  later  revealed  that  the 
use  of  cocaine  played  a role  in  the 
officer’s  death. 

“ Y ou  write  a story  saying  a cop 
screwed  up,  a cop  died  of  a drug 
overdose,  a cop  was  murdered 
while  trying  to  buy  drugs,  and  a 
lot  of  police  take  it  personally,” 
says  Krajicek.  “It's  part  of  the 
police  mentality.  I guess.  Maybe 
it’s  the  military  mentality  of  one- 
ness. Maybe  it's  the  us-against- 
them  attitude  that  you'll  always 
find  among  cops.” 

‘Thin-Skinned  Police' 

Chief  Bouza  acknowledges  the 
suspicion  and  hostility  that  exist 
between  the  police  and  the  press, 
and  attributes  it  largely  to  press 
criticism.  “There  are  a lot  of  egos 
involved,’’  he  says.  “The  police 
are  very  thin-skinned.  They  can’t 
even  take  objective  criticism.” 

When  David  Freed  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  called  the  LAPD 
press  office  for  information  about 
an  undercover  officer  who  had 
been  mistakenly  beaten  by  two 
uniformed  officers  while  working 
a prostitution  detail,  the  press  of- 
fice refused  to  confirm  any  of  the 
information  Freed  had  obtained 
from  his  own  sources.  According 
to  Freed,  the  office  claimed  that 
the  privacy  of  the  officers  in- 
volved had  to  be  protected.  But 
Freed  thinks  the  department  was 
more  concerned  with  its  own  im- 
age than  with  the  officers’ 
privacy,  and  when  Freed’s  story 
appeared  in  print  the  following 
day,  the  department  acknowl- 
edged that  an  investigation  of  the 
incident  was  underway. 

While  most  would  agree  that 
there  are  legitimate  reasons  for 
the  police  not  to  cooperate  with 
the  press  — the  protection  of  sen- 
sitive  information  and  the 
privacy  of  certain  individuals,  to 
name  a few  obvious  ones  — there 
are  many  more  reasons  that 
would  be  harder  to  explain,  such 
as  officers  who  are  camera-shy  or 
who  fear  making  irreparable 
mistakes  when  talking  to 
reporters.  Officers  may  fear 
retribution  from  their  superiors, 
who  discourage  cooperation  with 
the  media  despite  official  policies 
that  proclaim  an  open-door  ap- 
proach. But  whatever  the  reason, 
cooperation  with  the  media  is 
viewed  as  a gamble  that  most 
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Buzzwords  of  Police  Negativity 

Lack  of  ethics,  insensitivity 
and  the  betrayal  of  trust  are  the 
buzzwords  of  police  who  hold 
negative  attitudes  toward  the 
press.  According  to  police,  these 
are  the  reasons  for  any  lack  of 
cooperation,  and  the  root  causes 
of  negative  attitudes. 

Outside  the  funeral  of  a New 
York  City  police  officer  who  was 
shot  and  killed  during  a drug  raid 
— apparently  by  an  errant  shot 
from  a fellow  officer  — a reporter 
from  New  York  Newsday  ques- 
tioned police  about  the  com- 
petence of  the  officers  involved  in 
the  fatal  shooting.  David  Scott, 
the  Police  Department’s  Chief  of 
Patrol,  refused  to  answer  the 
reporter’s  questions,  but  did  offer 
one  comment:  “I  think  it  is  very 
insensitive  that  the  media  would 
stand  in  front  of  a wake  and  ask 
these  questions.’’ 

Many  police  feel  that  the  press 
can  be  overbearing  in  their  search 
for  information,  violating 
people’s  privacy  or  endangering 
the  public  welfare  for  the  sake  of 
winning  an  award,  impressing  an 
editor,  beating  the  competition  or 
selling  a paper. 

Gayle  Smith,  a former  public  in- 
formation officer  for  the  Davis 
County,  Utah.  Sheriff’s  Depart- 
ment, feels  that  reporters  and  the 
press  engage  in  too  much  sensa- 
tionalism and  capitalize  on  peo- 
ple’s grief.  “I  think  that  when 
there  is  a big  case,  like  a homicide 
or  a kidnapping,  they  prey  on  it  so 
much  and  I become  extremely 
concerned  for  the  victim,”  says 
Smith,  who  now  works  as  a vic- 
tim’s advocate  in  Ohio.  “Every 
time  you  open  the  paper  there's  a 


picture  or  headline  about  some- 
thing that  happened  to  that  per- 
son and  I don't  think  they  let  It 
rest  soon  enough." 

Smith  recalled  an  incident  in 
which  a young  boy  accidentally 
shot  his  13-year-old  sister  while 
playing  with  a gun.  According  to 
Smith,  paramedics  on  the  scene 
had  to  bare  the  girl’s  chest  to  ad- 
minister cardiopulmonary  re- 
suscitation. A photographer  from 
a local  newspaper  was  photo- 
graphing the  girl  and  refused  to 
stop  when  a sheriff’s  deputy  re- 
quested he  do  so.  As  a result. 
Smith  said,  the  deputy  “almost 
made  him  eat  the  camera. ' ’ 

‘If  This  Were  My  Family. . 

Robert  Louden,  the  former  New 
York  City  hostage  negotiator, 
feels  that  the  press  needs  to  do 
some  self-policing  in  its  search  for 
news.  He  takes  issue  with 
reporters  who  go  to  the  families  of 
victims  while  they  are  suffering. 
“ I just  think  they  should  sit  back 
once  in  a while  and  say.  ‘If  this 
were  my  family,  if  this  were  my 
relationship.  If  this  were  my  prob- 
lem, would  I want  it  portrayed  in 
this  manner?’  ’’ 

But  Laura-Lynne  Powell  main- 
tains that  neither  the  police  nor 
the  public  understand  that 
reporters  must  interview  victims 
of  crime. 

“They  don’t  understand  that 
these  stories  we  write  are  often 
the  first,  only,  and  last  time  these 
people  are  going  to  be  in  the 
paper,”  said  the  Anaheim 
reporter.  “Often,  we  can  write  a 
lot  of  good  things  about  them. 
But  the  police  are  trying  to  pro- 
tect everybody  from  us.  I wish 
they  would  understand  that  when 
we  talk  to  the  victims  and  we  talk 
to  survivors,  we  just  try  to  get  a 


clearer  picture  of  what  happened, 
and  hopefully  handle  the  situa- 
tion sensitively  enough  not  to 
distress  the  people  we’re  talking 
to." 

The  actions  of  inexperienced 
reporters  can  also  affect  the  flow 
of  police  information  to  the  press. 
Police  are  reluctant  to  deal  with 
such  reporters,  and  frustrated 
when  they  do,  claiming  that  the 
media  rookies  report  inaccurately 
because  they  have  little  enough 
understanding  of  their  own  jobs, 
let  alone  the  job  of  police. 

But  David  Anderson,  an  assis- 
tant editorial  page  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  says  it’s  tradi- 
tional in  journalism  for  beginning 
reporters  to  be  put  on  the  police 
beat,  in  order  to  get  their  feet  wet. 
Many  new  reporters,  he  says, 
want  to  cover  the  police  only  until 
they  prove  themselves  well 
enough  to  move  on  to  other,  more 
glamorous  assignments.  Police 
reporting,  he  says,  is  not  con- 
sidered prestigious,  but  as  scrub- 
by, everyday  type  of  journalism. 

Anderson,  the  former  publisher 
of  Police  magazine,  says  that  in- 
experienced reporters  are  unable 
to  keep  one  of  the  bargains  of  a 
cooperative  police-media  relation- 
ship, which  is  for  reporters  to  be 
knowledgeable  and  understand- 
ing of  police  issues  so  that  they 
can  report  accurately.  The 
bargain  is  that  the  police  provide 
access  and  information  and  the 
press  reports  it  accurately  and 
fairly. 

Police  Reporters  as  Specialists 

The  cure  for  this,  he  says,  is  to 
create  specialist  reporters  in 
criminal  justice,  just  as  there  are 
now  health  and  science,  political 
and  business  reporters.  Criminal 
justice  reporting,  as  he  calls  it, 
must  be  moved  out  of  the  realm  of 
“generalist”  reporting. 

“Instead  of  taking  the  reporter 
who  does  well  on  the  police  beat 
and  immediately  elevating  him  to 
cover  state  politics,  or  become  the 
foreign  correspondent  or  some- 


thing, why  not  send  him  to  the 
criminal  justice  school  up  in  Har- 
vard for  a few  weeks  or  months,  or 
give  him  time  to  go  off  and  do 
some  reading  and  calling  around 
the  leading  thinkers  about 
criminal  policy,  or  maybe  even  go 
visit  police  departments  and 
courts  and  prisons  in  other 
states?  We  have  reporters  who 
specialize  in  science  and 
medicine,  reporters  who 
specialize  in  other  things.  Why 
not  make  criminal  justice  an  area 
of  expertise,  a more  prestigious 
thing?" 

It’s  a sentiment  echoed  by 
Frank  Kessler,  the  Police  Chief  of 
Garden  Grove,  Calif.  “Give  me  a 
reporter  who  understands  his  or 
her  job.  has  a desire  to  do  it.  but  at 
the  same  time  understands  and 
appreciates  what  we  have  to  do,” 
he  says. 

In  Pinellas  County,  Fla.,  where 
reporters  are  backed  up  by  a 
strong  state  law  that  affords 
broad  access  to  public  records. 
Undersheriff  Jerry  Miron  has  his 
own  problems  with  green 
reporters.  “We  find  ourselves 
routinely  getting  into  the 
business  of  educating  the  jour- 
nalist about  our  business.” 

The  bottom  line  in  police-media 
relations  would  appear  to  be  that 
cooperation  with  the  press  is 
"more  a philosophy  than  a 
policy."  according  to  Police  Chief 
Paul  Annee  of  Indianapolis.  “A 
police  chief  has  to  know  that  there 
is  a right  to  know  on  behalf  of  the 
public,  and  the  press  are  the  ones 
who  carry  out  that  right.  You 
have  to  have  a respect  for  that. 
That  doesn't  mean  you  cave  in  to 
everything  the  press  wants,  but 
you  have  to  come  to  a mutual 
respect  for  each  other’s  duties 
and  responsibilities.” 

//n  the  next  issue  of  LEN,  we'll 
examine  several  instances  in 
which  police-media  relations  are  a 
proactive,  mutually  productive 
affair,  and  ways  in  which  such 
relations  can  be  achieved.! 


JOHN  JAY  COLLEGE 
OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
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Theory  and  practice: 
the  best  of  both  worlds 

Ph.D.  in  Criminal  Justice 

The  Criminal  Justice  Ph.D.  program,  under  the 
CUNY  Graduate  School  and  University  Center, 
gives  students  the  theoretical  background  and 
research  capability  needed  for  leadership  roles 
in  criminal  justice  and  university  teaching  and 
research  positions.  Our  doctoral  students  have 
unique  opportunities  to  work  with  the  largest 
and  most  complex  criminal  justice  agencies  in 

the  country. 

For  more  information,  contact: 
Office  of  Graduate  Studies 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
444  West  56th  Street 
New  York.  NY  10019 
(212)  489-3967 
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Jobs 


Police  Officers.  The  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  is  recruiting 
for  entry-level  positions. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  21 
years  of  age,  a U.S.  citizen,  and 
possess  a high  school  diploma  or 
G.E.D.;  must  be  at  least  5' tall  but 
not.  taller  than  6'8'*:  must  be  in 
good  health  and  meet  a vision  re- 
quirement. and  must  pass  a quali- 
fying written  and  oral  examina- 
tion and  a background  investiga- 
tion. 

Annual  salary  for  basic  police 
officer  positions  is  $30,059  and  is 
automatically  increased  to 
$39,818.  Candidates  with  prior 
law  enforcement  experience  and/ 
or  acceptable  college  may  be  eligi 
ble  to  enter  the  training  academy 
at  a salary  level  higher  than 
$30,059. 

To  apply,  contact  the  Recruit- 
ment Unit.  Employee  Opportuni- 
ty and  Development  Division. 
150  N.  Los  Angeles  Street.  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90012.  Telephone: 


Deputy  Sheriffs 
Monroe  County,  Fla. 

The  Monroe  County  Sheriff's 
Office  is  accepting  applica- 
tions for  the  position  of 
Deputy  Sheriff.  Respon- 
sibilities are  to  provide  law 
enforcement  and  related  ser- 
vices to  Monroe  County, 
Previous  certified  law  en- 
forcement training  required. 
Applicants  must  be  19  years 
of  age  and  have  a high  school 
diploma.  Applicant  must  be 
able  to  successfully  pass 
psychological,  polygraph, 
drug  urinalysis  test  and  an 
extensive  background  in- 
vestigation, Starting  salary 
$20. 055/year.  Excellent 
benefits.  For  further  informa- 
tion contact:  Monroe  County 
Sheriff's  Office.  Human 
Resources.  P.O.  Box  1269, 
Key  West  FL  33040.  1305) 
292-7044.  Equal  Opportuni- 
ty Employer. 


(2131  485-LAPD.  You  may  reach 
an  LAPD  recruiter  on  one  of  the 
following  toll-free  numbers:  (800) 
252-7790  (California  residents); 
(800)  421-9555  (out-of-state 
residents).  AA/EOE. 

Border  Patrol  Agents.  The  U.S. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  is  seeking  to  fill  approx- 
imately 2.000  trainee  Border 
Patrol  agent  positions  located 
along  the  United  States-Mexico 
border. 

Candidates  will  be  appointed  at 
the  GS-5  ($15,118)  or  GS-7 
($18,726)  level,  depending  on 
qualifications.  GS-5  requires  one 
year  general  experience;  GS-7  re- 
quires one  year  specialized  ex- 
perience in  law  enforcement. 
Education  may  be  substituted. 
Applicants  must  also  be  U.S. 
citizens,  successfully  complete 
written  exam  and  oral  interview, 
be  in  excellent  physical  condition, 
possess  a valid  driver’s  license, 
and  be  less  than  35  years  old 
(waivers  granted  for  past  law  en- 
forcement experience). 

For  more  information,  contact 
the  nearest  branch  of  the  Office  of 


Personnel  Management  or  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization 
Service,  or  write  to  INS/cp.  Per- 
sonnel Division,  425  I Street. 
N.W.,  Room  6032.  Washington. 
DC  20536.  EOE. 

Police  Officers.  New  London, 
Conn.,  has  several  entry-level 
openings  ort  its  99-member  police 
department.  Applicants  must 
have  completed  one  year  of  col- 
lege, be  of  excellent  character  and 
in  good  physical  and  mental 
health. 

To  apply,  send  resume  ta  Per- 
sonnel Officer,  City  of  New  Lon- 
don. 181  Captain's  Walk,  New 
London,  CT  06320. 

Police  Officers.  The  Jackson, 
Wyo.,  Police  Department  is 
recruiting  to  fill  entry-level  posi- 
tions. Candidates  with  two  years 
of  college,  two  years  prior  service 
as  a police  officer  and  current 
POST  certification  are  preferred. 
Starting  salary  (1988)  is  $25,000 
plus  benefits. 

To  apply,  contact:  Police 
Department,  P.O.  Box  1687, 
Jackson,  WY  83001.  EOE. 


CHIEF  OF  POLICE 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Requirements:  Baccalaureate  degree  or  equivalent,  or  dem- 
onstrated continuing  educational  progress;  minimum  of  10 
years  of  increasingly  responsible  experience  in  law  enforce- 
ment, including  significant  command  experience;  and 
extensive  training  in  law  enforcement  management. 

Qualifications:  Outstanding  law  enforcement  experience; 
strong  sensitivity  to  a wide  variety  of  constituents;  clearly 
effective  communication  skills;  understanding  of 
community-based  police  programs;  demonstrated  willing- 
ness to  maintain  effectiveness  and  discipline;  and  vigorous 
promotion  of  innovative,  creative  approaches.  Salary  range 
is  $64,000  to  $67,500,  plus  full  benefits  package. 

Application:  A letter  of  application  and  a complete  resume 
must  be  received  by  5:00  P.M.  on  September  2,  1988: 
Project  Coordinator-Chief  Search,  MDA  Consulting  Group. 
Inc.,  920  Second  Avenue  South,  Suite  1300,  Minneapolis. 
MN  55402.  EEO/AA. 


Be  the  best  that  you  can  be  — 
read  the  best  in  police  journalism 

Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad,  complex  universe  of  policing  22 
times  each  year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look  at  the  news  in  a way 
no  other  publication  can  match.  If  you’re  not  already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular  diet  of  essential  reading.  (And,  if  you  pre-pay 
for  your  subscription,  you  can  knock  $2  off  the  regular  cne-year  price  of  $18  — 
you  pay  just  $16.)  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to:  LEN,  444  West 
56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  1 001 9.  len2/4 
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St.  Paul  residents  drive  off 
drug  dealers  & their  money 


Continued  from  Page  1 
dealers  and  the  incidents  have 
stopped  — for  now. 

"Immediately  after  the  in- 
cidents began  we  put  flyers 
together  and  distributed  them  in 
the  neighborhood  and  also  con- 
tacted the  media  and  got  some 
press  on  this.  We  like  to  believe 
that  it  was  public  pressure  that 
put  a stop  to  it,”  said  Greg 
Finzell,  organizer  of  the  Summit- 
University  Planning  Council.  He 
said  summer  programs  also  have 
been  launched  to  keep  kids  out  of 
the  streets  and  away  from  the 
suspected  dealers. 

“One  of  the  things  we’re  find- 
ing out  is  that  they  [drug  dealers] 
are  sort  of  setting  the  rules  and  we 
have  to  set  rules  too.  They’re 
redefining  how  things  are  done 
and  the  community  has  to  res- 
pond,” Finzell  said. 

Finzell  said  the  neighborhood 
has  been  plagued  by  a growing 
crack  problem,  with  ”30  to  40” 
crack  houses  springing  up  over 
the  last  few  months. 

“It’s  been  pretty  intense.  A lot 

Vines  named 
to  lead 
Dallas  PD 

Continued  from  Page  3 

has  been  serving  as  acting  Chief 

since  Prince’s  departure. 

Vines,  49,  has  led  the  Cape 
Coral  Police  Department  since 
December  1986.  He  has  previous- 
ly headed  the  Charlotte,  N.C.,  and 
St.  Petersburg.  Fla.,  police 
departments. 

Before  taking  the  position  in 
Cape  Coral,  Vines  was  the  first 
full-time  director  of  the  Justice 
Department’s  Bureau  of  Justice 
Assistance. 

Monica  Smith,  the  president  of 
the  Dallas  Police  Association, 
said  her  members  would  support 
Vines  as  long  as  he  understood 
that  Dallas  police  officers  are  the 
department’s  greatest  asset. 

Vines  was  chosen  from  among 
nine  finalists,  including  three 
members  of  the  Dallas  Police 
Department. 


of  it  crept  up  in  a short  amount  of 
time,”  he  observed. 

Without  more  hard  evidence,  all 
that  the  money-tossing  drug 
dealers  can  be  busted  for  is  litter- 
ing or  creating  a public  nuisance. 
But  to  Singer,  there  is  no  mistak- 
ing what  their  true  motives  are. 

“The  drug  dealers  do  this  to 
build  up  their  own  egos,  establish 
themselves,  their  own  power  base 
[and]  get  juveniles  to  do  things  for 
them.  It’s  like  training  — you  get 
money  if  you  do  this,  money  if  you 
do  that. 

“It’s  pretty  bad  when  you  have 
druggers  throwing  money  out  of 
windows  — $10  or  $20  bills,  whole 
handfuls  of  them.  That’s  setting 
quite  an  example  for  the  young 
people  — telling  them  where  the 
money’s  at,  and  a few  other 
things. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
aroused  the  area  residents,”  he 
added.  “Ninety-five  percent  of 
the  residents  in  the  area  are  law- 
abiding  people  who  want  the 
basics  for  their  families.  It's  a few 
that  do  these  things.” 

Dickson  quits 
abruptiy 
in  Miami 

Continued  from  Page  3 
on  the  Chief’s  reasons  for  step- 
ping down. 

Dickson  had  criticized  the  com- 
mission’s handling  of  his  requests 
for  equipment  and  manpower  dur- 
ing his  three-and-a-half  year 
tenure. 

Dickson,  whose  retirement 
ends  a 28-year  career  with  the 
department,  did  not  reveal  future 
plans  during  the  press  conference 
at  which  he  announced  his 
resignation. 

But  he  maintained  that  the 
decision  was  his  own  and  that  he 
was  not  forced  out  by  any  city  of- 
ficial. 

Anderson’s  appointment  took 
effect  immediately.  The  20-year 
veteran  of  the  force  was  raised  in 
Miami’s  predominantly  black 
Liberty  City  section,  which  was 
devastated  in  a 1980  riot. 


THANKS, 

CHARLESTON! 

The  Police  Management  Association  extends  its 
sincerest  gratitude  to  Chief  Reuben  Greenberg  and 
the  men  and  women  of  the  Charleston  Police 
Department  for  services  “above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty”  during  PMA’s  recent  conference  in 
South  Carolina.  It  was  professionalism  at  its  finest. 


E.  Roberta  Lesh 

Executive  Director 


EST  19d0 


Edward  J.  Spurlock 

President 
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upcoming  Events 


SEPTEMBER 

16-18.  Defeosive/Precision  Drivlog. 
Presented  by  the  Southern  Michigan  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center.  To  be  held  in 
Jackson,  Mich.  Fee:  S300. 

19-21.  looovative  Approaches  to  tbe  Public 
InJonnatioo  Process.  Presented  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
To  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C- 

19-21.  Tbe  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  L^s  Vegas.  Fee: 
$496. 

19-21.  Eleadly  Physical  Force  — Police- 
Involved  Shootings.  Presented  by  the  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Fee:  $400. 

19-21.  SupervisionyManagement  of  Drug 
Investigations.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
for  Law&  Justice.  To  be  held  in  Alexandria, 
Va. 

1^21.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Fee:  $495. 

19-22.  Physical  Security;  Techniques  for 
tbe  Public  & Private  Sector.  Presented  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  To  be  held  in  Tucson.  Aru. 

19-22.  Explosive  Ordnance  Fsauliarixation 
& Search  Procedures.  Presented  by  Ex- 
ecutech  Internationale.  To  be  held  in  Sterl- 
ing. Va. 

19-23.  Crime  Scene  Technidans'  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
St.  Augustine.  Fla.  Fee:  $350. 

19-23.  Crime  Scene  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Mid-Atlantic  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Raleigh.  N.C.  Fee:  $350. 

19-23.  Sex  Crime  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  PoUce  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  JacksonviUe, 
Fla.  Fee:  $375, 

19-23.  Sniper  I — Precision  Marksmanship. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice. To  be  held  in  Gainesville,  Ga.  Fee: 
$600. 

19-23.  Seminar  for  the  Field  Training  OT 
ficer.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  PoUce 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  S350. 

19-23.  Crime  Prevention  through  En- 
vironmental Design.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Prevention  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Fee:  $345. 


19-23.  Microcomputer  Workshop  for  PoUce 
AppUcationa.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
PoUce  Technology  & Management  Fee: 
$475. 

19- Oct.  14.  School  of  PoUce  Supervision. 
Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Law  En- 
forcement Institute.  To  be  held  in  Dallas. 

20- 21.  Corporate  Aircraft  Security. 
Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetx  & 
Associates.  To  be  held  in  Boston. 

20- 22.  Street  Survival  '88.  Presented  by 
CaUbre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Lakewood, 
Colo.  Fee:  $110  (aU  three  days);  $79  (first 
two  days  only);  $49  (third  day  only). 

2022.  International  Conference  on  Aeseaa- 
ment  Centers.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  PoUce.  To  be 
held  in  Orlando.  Fla. 

2022.  Effective  Report  Writing  & Com- 
munication. Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  Police  Academy.  Sam 
Houston  State  University.  Fee:  $150. 

21.  Performance  Problem  Management. 
Presented  by  Van  Meter  & Associates.  To 
be  held  in  Sarasota.  Fla.  Fee:  $75. 

21- 23.  Performance  Accountability 
Systems.  Presented  by  Van  Meter  & 
Associates.  To  be  held  in  Lewiston.  Me. 
Fee:  $325. 

22- 23.  Executive/VlP  Protection. 
Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & 
Associates.  To  be  held  in  Boston. 

24.  11th  Annual  lO.OOOMeter  Bust  (lOK 
Run),  Sponsored  by  the  Dearbora  Mich., 
Police  Department.  To  be  held  in  Dearborn, 
Mich.  Entry  fee:  $12. 

25-30.  Annual  Conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Women  PoUce.  To  be 
held  in  Atlanta.  Fee:  $230  IIAWP 
members):  $250  (non-members). 

25- Oct.  14.  Senior  Management  Institute 
for  PoUce.  Presented  by  the  PoUce  Ex- 
ecutive Research  Forum.  To  be  held  in 
North  Andover,  Mass.  Fee:  $3,500. 

26- 28.  Bomb  Incident  Management. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

26-28.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  IndianapoUs. 
Fee:  $495, 

26-28.  Performance  Accountability 
Systems.  Presented  by  Van  Meter  & 


Associates.  To  be  held  in  Sali.sbury,  N.C. 
Fee:  $325. 

26-29.  34th  Annual  Seminar.  Presented  by 
the  American  Society  for  Industrial  Securi- 
ty. To  be  held  in  Boston.  Fee:  $330 
(members);  $430  (non-members). 

26-30.  PoUce  Executive  Development 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $350. 

26-30.  Program  Design  6 Development. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute  Fee: 
$460. 

26-30.  Deeign  & Development  of  Physical 
Fitneea  Programs.  Presented  by  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  PoUce.  To 
be  held  in  Dallas. 

26-30.  DWI  Instructor.  Presentedby  the  In- 
stitute of  PoUce  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $350. 

26-30.  Mierocomputer-Assisted  Traffic  Ac- 
cident Reconstruction.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  institute.  Fee:  $600. 

26-30.  Sniper  II  — Suiper/Counter-Sniper 
Operations.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
PubUc  Service.  Fee:  $600. 

26-30.  Practical  Hostage  Negotiations. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee;  $375. 

26-Oct.  7.  Technical  Accident  Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 
Fee:  $600. 

26- Oct.  7.  Advanced  Traffic  Acddent  In- 
veetigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Fee: 
$495. 

27- 28.  Advanced  Investigative  Hypnosis. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center 
Police  Academy,  Sam  Houston  State 
University.  Fee;  $225. 

27-26.  Anti-Terrorist  Stun  Munitions. 
Presented  by  Executech  Internationale.  To 
be  held  in  SterUng,  Va. 

27-28.  Computer  Security  Operations. 
Presented  by  the  Graduate  School,  U S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  To  be  held  in 
Washington.  Fee;  $236. 

27-29.  The  Personal  Computer  in  fovestiga- 
tion  & Crime.  Presented  by  the  Broward 
Sheriff's  OfUce,  Organized  Crime  Centre. 
To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee; 
$235  (in  state):  $286  (out  of  state). 

27-29.  Word  Processing  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  PoUce 


For  further  information: 


American  Sodety  for  Induetrial  Securi- 
ty, 1655  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Suite 
1200,  Arlington,  VA  22209.  (703) 
522-5800. 

CaUbre  Ph'esa.  666  Dundee  Rd..  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook.  IL  60062. 
1-800323-0037 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy,  Sam  Houston  State  Univer- 
sity. Box  2296,  Huntsville.  TX  77341. 

Criminal  Justice  Consulting  Services. 
P.O.  Box  145,  Tecumseh,  KS  66542. 
(913)  354-1054. 

Dearborn  Police  Department,  Attn.; 
Cpl.  Douglas  R.  Laurain,  Race  Director. 
16099  Michigan  Ave..  Dearborn,  MI 
48127.  (313)  943-2117. 

Drug  Policy  Foundation.  4801 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Suite  400. 
Washington.  DC  20016.  (202)  895-1634. 

Executech  Internationale  Corp.,  105 
Executive  Drive.  Suite  110.  Sterling, 
VA  22170.  (7031  478-3595. 

Graduate  School,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  600  Maryland  Ave.,  N.W., 
Room  106,  Washington.  DC  20024. 
(202)  447-7124. 

Institute  for  Law  & Justice,  1018  Duke 
St..  Alexandria.  VA  22314. 
1-800-833-DRUG. 

Inatitute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North 
Florida.  4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.. 
Jacksonville.  FL  32216. 1904)646-2722. 

loaUtute  of  PubUc  Service.  801  Broad 


St.  S.E.,  GainesviUe,  GA  30501.  1800) 
235-4723.  (800)  633-6661  (in  Georgia). 

International  Assodation  of  Chiefs  of 
PoUce.  13  Firstfield  Road,  Gaithers- 
burg. MD  20678.  (301)  948-0922;  (800) 
638-4085. 

International  Aesodation  of  Women 
PoUce.  P.O.  Box  2516.  Dayton,  OH 
45401.(513)223-2625. 

International  Society  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  Lexington  Section,  Attn.; 
Ms.  Louise  McGill,  Conference 
Secretary.  P.O.  Box  23961,  Lexington. 
KY  40523-3961.  (606)  223-8580. 

Koga  Institute,  925  S.  Main  St..  No. 
284,  Fallbrook.  CA  92028.  (619) 
723-8195. 

Mid-Atlantic  Institute,  205  Broad  Leaf 
Circle,  Raleigh.  NC  27612.  (919) 
781-8601, 

National  Association  of  Fire  In- 
vestigators, do  John  Kennedy,  Deparb 
ment  N.  Suite  1000,  20  E.  Jackson 
Blvd..  Chicago.  IL  60604.  (312) 
939-6050. 

National  Association  of  Police 
Organixations,  1920  L St.,  Suite  501. 
Washington.  DC  20036.  (202)  223-6516. 
National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
School  of  Justice  Administration. 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  KY 
40292. 

NaUonal  Criminal  Justice  Aasodation, 
444  N.  Capitol  St..  N.W.,  Suite  606. 
Washington,  DC  20001 . 


Pennsylvania  State  University,  Attn.: 
Kathy  Kerchner,  410  Keller  Conference 
Center.  University  Park.  PA  16602. 
(814)  863-3651. 

PoUce  Executive  Research  Forum,  2300 
M Street  N.W.,  SuiteSlO,  Washington, 
DC  20037  (202)  466-7820. 

PoUce  Management  Assodation,  1(X>1 
22nd  St.  N.W.,  Suite  200,  Washington, 
DC  20037.  (202)  833-1460. 

John  E.  Reid  & Assodatea,  250  South 
Wacker  Drive,  Suite  1100,  Chicago.  IL 
60606.(312)  876-1600. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  and  Associates, 
North  Mountain  Pines  Training  Center, 
Arcadia  Manor.  Route  Two,  Box  100, 
Berryville.  VA  22611.  (703)  966-1128 
(24-hour  desk). 

Southern  Michigan  Law  Eoforccmenl 
Training  Center,  Attn.:  Stephen 
Seckler.  Training  Coordinator.  2111 
Emmons  Rd..  Jackson.  Ml  49201.  (617) 
787-0800.  ext.  326. 

Southern  PoUce  Institute,  Attn:  Ms. 
Shirley  Beck,  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville,  KY  40292. 1602)  688-6661. 

Traffic  Inatitute,  565  Clark  Street.  P.O. 
Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL  60204 
Van  Meter  & Aesodatee,  P.O.  Box 
21313,  Columbus.  OH  43221.  1800) 
331-6026.  In  Ohio.  (614)  486-6349. 

Youth  Crime  Watch  of  America,  Atta: 
Lori  Knight.  Conference  Coordinator, 
5220  Biscayne  Blvd..  Suite 2(X),  Miami, 
FL  33137.  (306)  768-6071. 


Technology  & Management  Fee;  $375. 

28-30.  Dclerming  the  Cause  & Origin  of 
Fires,  Arson  & Explosiona.  Presented  by 
the  National  Association  of  Fire  In- 
vestigators To  be  held  in  Chicago.  Fee: 
$250  (members);  $275  (non-members). 

28- 30.  Hazardous  Msterisla.  Presented  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
PoUce.  To  be  held  in  San  Diego. 

29- 30.  Defenec  Against  Electronic 
Esvesdropping.  Presented  by  Ross 
Engineering.  To  be  held  in  Boston.  Msss. 
Fee:  $450  (prepaid);  $500  (at  door);  $626 
(government  voucher). 

30- Oct.  1.  2nd  National  Youth  Crime 
Prevention  Conference.  Presented  by 
Youth  Crime  Watchof  America  and  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Prevention  Council.  To  be  held 
in  Miami.  Fee;  $85  (before  Sept  6);  $100 
(thereafter). 

30-Oct.  2.  Street  Survival  '88.  Presented  by 
CaUbre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Dallas  Fee: 
$110  (all  three  days);  $79  (first  two  days 
only);  $49  (thiro  day  only). 

OCTOBER 

3-4,  PoUce  Fiscal  Management.  Presented 
by  the  PoUce  Management  Association.  To 
be  held  in  Washington.  D.C.  Fee:  $126 
(PMA  members):  $150  (non-members). 

3-6.  Spedal  Weapons  & Tactics.  Presented 
by  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Washington,  D C. 

3-6.  AdminlstTation,  Management  & Super- 
vision of  the  Field  Training  Officer  Pro- 
gram. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee:  $295. 

3-5.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing  & 
Interrogation.  Presentedby  John  E.  Reid& 
Associates.  To  be  held  in  Marina  Beach, 
CaUf.  Fee;  $495. 

3-6.  Progressive  Patrol  Administration. 
Presentedby  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  PoUce.  To  be  held  in  Albany. 
NY 

3-7.  Video  Production  for  PoUce.  Presented 
by  the  Inatitute  of  PoUce  Technology  & 
Management.  To  bo  held  in  JacksonviUe. 
Fla.  Fee;  $450. 

3-7.  Strategic  Reaction  Team  Training  I. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  PubUc  Ser- 
vice. To  be  held  in  Gainesville.  Gu.  Fee; 
$476. 

3-7.  Certification  for  PoUce  Instructors. 
Presentedby  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Kon.sus 
City,  Mo, 

3-7.  Narcotics  Street  Sales  Enforcement 


Presented  by  the  Inatitute  for  Law  & 
Justice.  To  be  held  in  Miami,  Fla.  No  fee. 

3-7.  Drug  Uoil  Commanders'  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Fee:  $360. 

3-7.  Command  Post  Operations.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  PubUc  Service.  Fee 

$446. 

3-7.  Field  Training  Officers’  Program. 
Preaenled  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Evanston.  111.  Fee:  $450. 

3-7.  Introductory  TEAM-UP  Data  Base 
Management.  Presentedby  the  Institute  of 
PoUce  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee;  $575. 

3- Dcc.  9.  School  of  PoUce  Staff  4 Com- 
mand. Presented  by  the  Traffic  Inatitute. 
Fee:  $2,000. 

4- 5.  Computer  Security  Operations. 
Presented  by  the  Graduate  School.  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  To  be  held  in 
Washington.  D.C.  Fee'  $235. 

4-5.  Middle  Eastern  Terrorism.  Presented 
by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associatea.  To  be 
held  in  l^s  Vegas. 

44.  Performance  AccounlabiUty  Systems. 
Prraentod  by  Van  Meter  & Associates.  To 
be  held  in  HoweU.  Mich.  Fee;  $325. 

6.  Executive  Institute  for  Suburban  PoUce 
Chiefs.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 
Fee:  $400. 

&-7.  PracUcal Crime  Analysis.  Presentedby 
the  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute 
To  be  held  in  IxmisviUe.  Ky.  Fee:  $265. 

6-7.  International  Carnahan  Conference  on 
Security  Technology:  Crime 

Countermeasures.  Presented  by  the  Lex- 
ington Swtion.  Institute  of  Electrical  and 
Electronics  Engineers.  To  be  held  in  Lex- 
ington, Ky  Fee:  $326. 

&7.  Chemical  Munitions  4 Stun  Agents. 
Presented  by  Executech  Inlernationole.  To 
be  held  in  Sterling,  Va. 

6-7.  ExecutivefViP  Protection.  Presented 
by  Richard  W Kobetz  & Associates.  To  be 
held  in  Las  Vegas. 

lO-Il.  Super  Supervision.  Presentedby  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  To  be  held  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 
10-12.  Performance  Accountability 
Systems.  Presented  by  Van  Meter  & 
Associates.  To  be  held  in  Glastonbury. 
Conn.  Fee:  $325. 

10-12.  Street  Sense  for  Police  Officers. 
Presentedby  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  PoUce.  To  be  held  in  San  An- 
tonio, Tex. 


Seriai  rapists  profiled  in 
landmark  study  by  FBI  unit 


Continued  from  Page  7 
highest  recidivism  rates  of  any 
criminal  subgroup. 

The  NCAVC’s  study  of  serial 
rapists,  which  was  funded  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention, 
marks  “the  first  time  that  law  en- 
forcement has  done  its  own 
research,"  according  to 
Hazelwood.  "We’ve  always 
depended  on  sociologists, 
psychologists  and  mental  health 
people  to  do  our  research.  So 
we're  trying  to  do  it  from  a law  en- 
forcement perspective,  but  we're 
consequently  gathering  informa- 
tion of  interest  to  the  other 
disciplines.’’ 

A Nonserial  Rapist? 

For  Hazelwood,  there  is  a 
disturbing  consequence  to  the 
study's  findings:  “Is  there  any 
such  thing  as  a nonserial  rapist,  or 
do  we  just  have  individuals  who 
are  caught  before  they  become 
serial  rapists?” 

He  added  that  it  is  not  up  to  law 


enforcement  to  speculate  on 
causes  or  prescribe  cures  for 
criminals  like  seriai  rapists. 

“What  we’re  interested  in  is  the 
crime  and  the  type  of  offender 
that  we’re  looking  for.  We  really 
try  to  gear  our  research  to  be  of 
benefit  primarily  to  law  enforce- 
ment. It  gives  them  a starting 
point.” 

Although  Hazelwood  was 
cautious  in  sizing  up  the  predic- 
tive value  of  the  study,  noting 
that  "no  one  can  ever  predict 
future  behavior."  he  was  quick  to 
add.  “I  happen  to  be  a proponent 
of  the  theory  that  the  best  predic- 
tor of  future  behavior  is  past 
behavior.” 

Hazelwood,  who  has  studied 
criminal  sexuality  for  the  past  10 
of  his  17  years  with  the  FBI,  said 
the  Behavioral  Sciences  Unit 
plans  similar  studies  on  sexual 
sadists,  child  abductors,  ar- 
sonists. fugitives,  and  those  who 
commit  sexual  assaults  against 
the  elderly. 
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